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A new  count  on  law  enforcement  killings. . . 

Researchers  challenge  stats  on  police-caused  deaths 

intervention  - police,’  defined  by  the 


Police  are  killing  more  people  than 
official  national  statistics  indicate,  accord- 
ing to  a recently  released  study  which 
found  major  flaws  in  the  current  system 
for  reporting  citizen  deaths  caused  by 
confrontations  with  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by 
Professor  Lawrence  W.  Sherman  and 
Robert  H.  Langworthy  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany,  challenged  the 
police  homicide  figures  contained  in  the 
annual  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  based  on  data  compiled  from 
death  certificates. 

“The  national  incidence  of  police  homi- 
cide is  substantially  underreported,  possi- 
bly by  around  50  percent,"  Sherman  and 
Langworthy  noted.  "In  fact,  the  police 
may  account  for  closer  to  3.6  percent  of  all 
homicides,  rather  than  1.8  percent  of  the 
total  as  has  been  reported.  In  any  ease,  the 
analysis  strongly  suggests  that  there  is  no 
adequate  basis  for  arriving  at  accurate 
national  estimates  of  the  number  of  citi- 
zens killed  by  police  officers  each  year  in 
this  country.” 

Scheduled  to  be  published  in  the  Winter 


1979  edition  of  Nortwestern  University's 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
the  report  will  presumably  shed  new  light 
on  the  national  debate  on  the  police  use  of 
deadly  force.  Sherman  recently  presented 
the  findings  to  a "National  Consultation  on 
Safety  and  Force,"  which  was  held  in 
Washington  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  and  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens. 

"The  paucity  of  official  data  on  official 
killings  has  become  more  noticeable  in 
recent  years  as  both  public  and  scholarly 
interest  in  police-caused  homicide  has 
intensified,"  Sherman  and  Langworthy 
noted  in  their  report.  "Public  policy 
debates  over  the  propriety  of  police  use  of 
deadly  force,  often  prompted  by  major 
protest  demonstrations  after  specific  police 
homicide  incidents  in  minority  communi- 
ties. have  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  even  the  White 
House.” 

In  the  report,  the  criminologists  indi- 
cated that  the  police  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  lack  of  accurate  data  on  confrontation 


killings.  “While  the  police  may  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  undercounting  the  number 
of  citizens  they  kill,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  many  police  departments  fail  to 
undertake  any  count  at  all,  it  is  the  police 
that  have  provided  the  largest  figures  on 
the  numbers  of  citizens  killed,"  the  study 
said. 

The  report  did  find  fault  with  "local 
medico-legal  officers,”  however,  charging 
that  the  medical  examiners  are  an  appropri- 
ate target  for  “the  demonstrably  shoddy 
state  of  the  official  measurement  of  police 
homicides." 

Tracing  the  root  of  the  problem  to 
death  certificates,  the  report  noted  that 
most  studies  of  police  homicides  are  based 
on  cause  of  death  data  published  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
wh;;1?  uses  rh'-  - -s  to  compile  its 
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■’Urn*  , at  least  SIX  major  flaws 

in  the  system  cause  it  to  grossly  under- 
estimate the  number  of  ‘deaths  by  legal 


International  Classification  of  Diseases 
(ICD1  as  ‘injuries  inflicted  by  the  police  or 
other  law-enforcing  agents.  . in  the  course 
of  arresting  or  attempting  to  anest  law- 
breakers, suppressing  disturbances,  main- 
taining order  and  other  legal  actions.1  " 
Citing  past  research  results,  the  report 
noted  that  medical  diagnoses  of  the  causes 
of  death  are  subject  to  "high  rates  of  error 
by  either  attending  physicians  or  coroners’ 
physicians."  One  study  found  that  57 
percent  of  the  homicide  and  suicide  deaths 
examined  could  have  been  misclassificd  in 
death  certificates. 

A second  flaw,  according  to  the  report, 
is  that  the  medical  examiners  often  fail  to 
use  the  standard  ICD  categories  in  coding 
causes  of  death.  "One  leading  medical 
examiner  has  claimed  that  his  colleagues 
around  the  counrry  are  generally  ‘turned 
off’  by  the  ICD  categories,  particularly 
where  any  stigma  to  the  victim  or  his 
Continued  on  Page  12 


A sign  of  the  times  in  Atlanta 


Panel  of  top  officials  selected  to 
oversee  police  accreditation  drive 


The  pace  of  an  LEAA  project  to  pro- 
mulgate performance  standards  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  was  stepped  up  last 
month  as  the  agency  announced  the  crea- 
tion of  a 21-member  commission  which 
will  have  the  final  word  on  the  shape  of  the 
guidelines. 

Composed  of  11  law  enforcement 
leaders  and  10  private  and  government  rep- 
resentatives, the  panel  will  also  approve  an 
accreditation  process  for  the  standards  pro- 
gram. 

Financed  by  a $1.5  million  LEAA  grant, 
the  project  is  being  conducted  by  a con- 
sortium of  four  organizations,  including 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP),  the  National  Organization 
of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NOBLE),  the  National  Sheriffs'  Associ- 
ation (NSA),  and  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  (PF.RF). 

The  standards  will  be  drafted  by  the 
four  groups  and  then  be  reviewed  by  the 
commission,  which  is  staffed  by  such  offi- 
cials as  New  Jersey  Governor  Brendan  T. 
Byrne.  Atlanta  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Lee  P.  Brown,  Dallas  Police  Chief  Glen  D. 
King,  San  Jose  Mayor  Janet  Gray  Hayes, 
and  Sheriff  William  Lucas  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty. Michigan.  All  21  members  of  the  panel 
were  unanimously  approved  by  the  con- 
sortium. 

Designed  to  be  applicable  to  state  and 


local  police  and  sheriff  agencies,  the  guide- 
lines will  cover  a wide  range  of  policy 
areas,  including  employee  selection  and  ad- 
vancement, the  use  of  community  re- 
sources, the  development  of  support  ser- 
vices, and  internal  discipline. 

Other  members  of  the  accreditation 
commission  include:  Commissioner  Rose- 
mary Ahmonn,  Olmstead  County,  Minne- 
sota; Director  John  II.  Ball,  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan,  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
Police  Chief  Bruce  Baker,  Portland, 
Oregon-,  Councilman  Sidney  J.  Barthclemy, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Professor  Egon 
Bittner,  Brandeis  University;  Chief  of  De- 
tectives Gilbert  M Branche,  Philadelphia 
County,  Pennsylvania,  District  Attorney's 
Office;  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Erickson, 
Colorado  Supreme  Court,  Rep.  Barney 
Frank,  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Also,  Police  Chief  Thomas  F.  Hastings, 
Rochester,  New  York;  Assistant  Director 
Kenneth  E.  Joseph,  FBI  Academy;  Police 
Chief  Kenneth  H Medeiros,  Bismark, 
North  Dakota;  Lt.  Jack  Pearson,  San  Diego 
Police  Department;  Colonel  Wilson  E. 
Spcir,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
Paul  Stcinbrcnner,  City  Manager,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  Gerard  H.  Wattigny.  Iberia 
Parish,  Louisiana,  Sheriff's  Department; 
Sheriff  Richard  P.  Wille,  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty, Florida. 
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K.  Ramey,  an  Atlanta  tire  dealer,  wants  officials  there  to  do  more  about  the  city’s 
aring  crime  rate,  so  he  constructed  a 93-foot  billboard  on  the  roof  of  his  dealership  to 
am  citizens  of  the  perceived  danger.  The  officials  were  not  amused,  and  an  attempt  is 
ring  made  to  have  the  huge  poster  removed.  But  Ramey,  who  packs  a .357  magnum,  is 
man  with  a plan.  He  hopes  to  sell  space  on  the  billboard,  in  square-inch  pieces,  to 
)0,00  citizens.  “Therefore,  if  they  take  it  down,  they're  going  to  have  300.000  people 
i contact."  he  said.  The  poster  apparently  is  not  doing  much  to  lower  the  city’s  offense 
tc,  however.  Recently,  thieves  broke  in  to  Ramey’s  store,  taking  about  $5,000  worth  of 
res  and  office  equipment.  They  also  made  off  with  the  shotgun  the  businessman  kept  in 
e , . New  York  Times  Mika  K«» 

ise  of  a robbery. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  l . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing. meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
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Justice  Department  appeals 
for  quota  hiring  in  Virginia 


The  Virginia  State  Police  may  be  re- 
quired to  play  by  the  numbers  if  a Justice 
Department  appeal  urging  quotas  for  die 
hiring  of  female  and  minority  troopers  is 
successful. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
the  appeal  was  filed  on  December  3 by 
Vincent  O’Rourke,  an  attorney  for  the 
department’s  Civil  Rights  Division.  “A  goal 
is  appropriate  in  this  case,"  he  said. 
"Unless  we  have  some  incentive  for  Vir- 
ginia to  hire  women,  they  just  won’t  do 


The  action  is  an  attempt  to  overturn  a 
ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge  D.  Dortch 
Warrincr  who  rejected  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's bid  for  a quota  system  in  Septem- 
ber 1978. 

Although  Warriner  had  found  that  the 
state  police  had  discriminated  against 
women  for  trooper  jobs  and  against  blacks 
applying  to  be  dispatchers,  he  rejected  the 
imposition  of  hiring  goals,  ruling  that  the 
state  pay  restitution  to  the  applicants. 

The  judge  also  ordered  that  the  police 
agency  accelerate  its  recruiting  campaign 
for  women  and  submit  periodic  reports  on 
its  progress  in  hiring  women  and  blacks. 


Atlantic  City  strategy 
turns  pros  into  cons 

Officials  in  Atlantic  City  are  trying  a 
new  trick  to  keep  prostitutes  off  the  streets 
of  the  casino  gambling  capital  of  the  East, 
employing  a M^^^atmakes  it  easier  for 
r^ces  for 


City  Prosecutor  F.  Frederick  Perone 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  the  clean-up 
program  was  instituted  last  summer  after 
an  influx  of  prostitutes  had  threatened  to 
turn  the  city’s  casino  row  into  a red  light 
district. 

Under  the  plan,  the  ladies  were  stopped 
and  warned  that  their  conduct  was  suspi- 
cious and  that  they  were  under  police 
surveillance.  The  suspected  prostitutes 
were  then  asked  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  been  issued  a warning. 

Written  details  of  the  stops  were  placed 
in  a file  for  subsequent  use  in  court.  If  the 
women  were  later  arrested  for  soliciting,  ‘‘a 
prostitute's  usual  argument  that  she  should 
have  leniency  because  it  was  a first  arrest 
will  go  down  the  tube,”  Perone  said. 

Commenting  on  the  method’s  success 
rate,  Perone  reported  that  the  area  along 
Pacific  Avenue  is  now  free  of  prostitutes. 
“They  all  disappeared,1'  he  noted.  “It 
didn’t  take  long  for  the  word  to  circulate." 

Police  Chief  Joseph  T.  Allmond  indi- 
cated that  the  city's  prostitution  problem 
has  virtually  disappeared.  "I  actually  get 
calls  now  from  conventioneers”  who  com- 
plain that  “they  can't  even  find  a girl  if 
they  care  to  seek  one,”  he  said. 


efforts  in  response  to  the  increase  in  the 
theft  rate  and  the  growing  involvement  of 
organized  crime. 

“We  currently  have  632  theft  rings  and 
‘chop  shop'  operations  under  investigation, 
more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,"  he 
noted. 

During  the  five  days  of  hearings,  several 
witnesses  described  the  process  in  which 
many  stolen  autos  are  taken  to  the  chop 
shops,  disassembled,  and  then  sold  in  parts 
to  legitimate  body  shops. 

As  the  senators  were  trying  to  put 
together  the  pieces  of  the  auto  theft  scene, 
spokesman  for  the  Big  Three  car  manufac- 
turers indicated  that  they  could  do  nothing 
to  alleviate  the  problem  without  incon- 
veniencing motorists. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  attempting  to 
increase  vehicle  security  by  additional 
anti-theft  hardware  would  have  a signifi- 
cant effect  on  professional  vehicle  theft 
rates,  but  would  add  cost,  reduce  service- 
ability and  cause  inconvenience  to  all 
legitimate  vehicle  owners.”  said  George 
Cook,  a Chrysler  Corporation  official. 
Similar  remarks  were  made  by  representa- 
tives of  die  General  Motors  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

According  to  Webster,  the  nation’s  auto 
theft  rate  has  climbed  an  average  of  41 
percent  annually  since  1967  when  anti- 
theft devices  were  first  made  mandatory  on 
new  cars.  “At  this  rate,  this  year’s  losses 
traceable  to  vehicle  thefts  will  exceed  $4 
billion,"  he  testified. 

Brazilian  vigilantes  go 
wild  in  the  streets 

Vigilante  justice  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing an  expression  of  the  panic  felt  by 
Brazillians  over  a steady  increase  in  major 
crime  in  that  country. 

In  little  more  than  one  month  there 
have  been  seven  lynchings,  with  the  latest 
incident  being  that  of  a 17-year-old  who 
was  about  to  be  charged  with  murdering  a 
64-year-old  chauffeur.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  hundreds  of  enraged 
townspeople  burst  into  a Matao  courtroom 
where  Jose  Dias  was  about  to  be  formally 


charged.  The  crowd,  which  could  not  be 
contained  by  the  police,  dragged  the  de- 
fendant to  the  town  square  where  they 
fatally  beat  him. 

Crime  is  said  to  have  become  a pre- 
occupation with  Brazillians,  many  of 
whom  do  not  hold  the  police  in  high  re- 
gard. In  1979  alone,  144  cops  have  been 
expelled  for  criminal  offenses.  Many  of 
Brazil’s  police  were  schooled  in  the  repres- 
sive traditions  of  the  late  60’s  and  early 
70’s,  when  political  prisoners  were  tortured 
and  killed  with  the  calling  card  of  the  po- 
lice "death  squad”  beside  their  bodies. 

The  police  are  reported  to  be  underpaid, 
undertrained  and  underequipped.  The  in- 
creased crime  rate,  according  to  most 
commentators,  is  due  in  part  to  sloppy 
police  work  stemming  from  the  inadequate 
working  conditions,  as  well  as  biased  courts 
and  the  vastly  unequal  distribution  of  in- 
come among  the  general  population. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  crime  rate 
has  jumped  five  percent  this  year,  there  are 
26,000  officers  serving  five  million  people, 
a ratio  considered  to  be  ineffective.  In 
1978  Rio  reported  1,795  murders,  647 
attempted  murders,  20,238  assaults  in 
which  someone  was  injured,  21,820  rob- 
beries, 20,154  larcenies  and  855  reported 
rapes. 

One  detective  inspector  in  the  Rio  po- 
lice department,  analyzing  the  burgeoning 
crime  statistics,  told  a wildly  applauding 
group  of  300  fellow  officers:  "The  bandits 
have  to  die,  that’s  all." 


Readers'  Comments  Welcome 


To  keep  Lata  Enforcement  News  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  its  audience, 
the  editors  welcome  letters  from 
readers.  Correspondence  intended  for 
publication  must  be  signed,  however, 
the  writer's  name  will  be  withheld  on 
request.  Letters  should  be  addressed 
to:  To  the  Editor,  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Room  2104,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Experts  say  road  to  reducing 
auto  theft  rate  is  a bumpy  one 

A Senate  subcommittee  got  good  news 
and  bad  news  regarding  the  nation’s  grow- 
ing auto  theft  problem  at  a recent  series  of 
hearings.  FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster 
pledged  that  he  will  continued  to  acceler- 
ate the  bureau’s  drive  against  car  theft 
rings,  while  representatives  of  the  major 
auto  makers  testified  that  additional  anti- 
theft  devices  would  do  little  to  put  the 
brakes  on  professional  car  thieves. 

As  reported  earlier  this  month  by  the 
Associated  Press,  Webster . told  a Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  subcommittee  that 
his  agents  arc  increasing  their  enforcement 
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Placing  the  final  dots  and  dashes  in  the  criminal  code: 

Recodification  efforts  goes  to  the  Senate 


The  long-awaited  legislation  that  would 
revise  the  nation's  criminal  code  was  sent 
down  the  road  to  the  full  Senate  earlier 
this  month  after  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  the  395-page  measure 
by  a 14-to-l  vote. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  the  new  code 
has  a better  chance  of  passage  in  this  Con- 
gress than  at  any  time  since  a national 
commission  initiated  the  revision  process 
in  1966,  but  the  forecast  is  clouded  by  sev- 
eral potential  trouble  spots. 

Cataloguing  the  nation’s  criminal  laws  in 
a single,  but  complicated  entity  has  been 
an  uphill  battle.  Congress  has  been  enacting 
crime-related  legislation  a piece  at  a time 
for  over  200  years,  often  in  response  to  iso- 
lated incidents  or  events.  The  proposed 
code  consolidates  more  than  3,000  existing 
laws,  redefines  many  offenses,  creates  a 
new  sentencing  procedure,  and  integrates 
several  court  interpretations  into  statutory 
language. 

One  of  the  factors  that  held  up  the  mea- 
sure in  committee  was  a proposal  to  tack 
on  a death  penalty  amendment  to  the 
code.  The  logjam  was  broken  when  com- 
mittee chairman  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Massachusetts)  agreed  to  let  the 
panel  vote  on  a separate  capital  punish- 
ment measure  that  would  allow  the  execu- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  such  Federal 
offenses  as  espionage,  treason,  and  kidnap- 
ping that  results  in  the  victim’s  death.  The 


The  chief  executive  of  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland  has  given  his  press  aide 
temporary  command  of  the  county’s 
850-member  police  force,  after  he  was 
thwarted  in  his  attempt  to  place  his 
nominee  for  permanent  police  chief  in  the 
departmental  driver’s  seat. 

The  surprise  move,  which  was  an- 
nounced on  December  4 by  County  Execu- 
tive Lawrence  Hogan,  came  a day  after  the 
Prince  George's  County  Council  voted 
against  confirming  the  nomination  of 
47-year-old  James  R.  Taylor.  The  former 
police  chief  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  Taylor 
had  been  selected  by  Hogan  to  replace 
acting  chief  Joseph  Vasco,  whose  term 
expires  on  December  28. 

Hogan  press  aide  John  E.  McHale,  a 
former  FBI  official  who  has  never  worked 
on  a local  police  force,  will  fill  Vasco’s 

FBI  informer 
supply  almost 
on  empty 

As  the  FBI  awaits  Congressional  action 
on  the  proposed  charter  which  will  set 
standards  for  its  use  of  informers,  bureau 
director  William  H.  Webster  has  com- 
plained that  the  number  of  informers 
providing  tips  from  inside  terrorist  groups 
has  declined  to  an  “unacceptable  level." 

Speaking  at  a news  conference  con- 
ducted in  New  Orleans  earlier  this  month, 
Webster  told  reporters  that  the  Iranian 
crisis  had  drawn  attention  to  the  problem. 

"It  is  difficult  to  develop  informants 
because  of  the  widely  held  perception  that 
the  FBI  cannot  guarantee  anonymity,"  he 
said.,  adding  that  the  bureau’s  current, 
complement  of  informers  has  fallen  below 
25. 


bill  cleared  the  committee  by  a vote  of  7 to 
4. 

In  addition  to  the  death  penalty  issue, 
Judiciary  Committee  members  had  a wide 
array  of  other  matters  to  consider  in  the 
code  legislation,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  civil  liberties  and  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  full  Senate  is  expected  to  take  up 
the  code  early  next  year,  and  the  chances 
for  passage  there  are  considered  to  be 
bright.  The  Senate  passed  a similar  bill  in 
January  1978  by  a vote  of  72  to  15,  but 
that  revision  package  was  left  to  wither  last 
year  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  house  also  seems  to  be  playing 
catch  up  in  this  year’s  revision  attempt.  A 
Judiciary  subcommittee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rep.  Robert  F.  Drinan  (D-Mas- 
sachusetts),  is  working  to  draft  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  code  which  is  expected  to  reach 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  next  month. 

While  the  committee  chairman,  Peter  W. 
Rodino  Jr.  (D-New  Jersey),  supports  re- 
codification, other  representatives  are  ex- 
pected to  try  to  attach  controversial 
amendments  to  the  measure  that  may  con- 
siderably reduce  its  appeal  to  the  full 
House. 

The  Senate  measure,  meanwhile,  has 
been  drafted  to  appease  House  members 
who  have  complained  that  recodification 
would  expand  Federal  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states.  The  bill  contains  a sec- 
tion that  would  limit  the  exercise  of  Fed- 


temporary  post  until  early  March  if  a new 
chief  is  not  found  and  confirmed  by  the 
County  Council  during  that  period. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Hogan’s  selection  of  McHale  was  character- 
ized by  many  local  police  leaders  and  poli- 
ticians as  a retaliatory  action  against  the 
forces  that  encouraged  the  council's  re- 
jection of  Taylor  in  an  8-to-3  vote. 

Laney  Hester,  the  police  union  presi- 
dent who  had  adamantly  opposed  Taylor’s 
nomination,  blasted  the  county  executive 
for  elevating  his  press  aide  to  acting  police 
chief.  “It’s  obviously  a very  vindictive 
move  by  Hogan,”  he  said.  “What  Hogan  is 
doing  is  taking  out  his  displeasure  with  the 
legislative  branch  on  the  police  depart- 
ment. It's  not  a very  professional  re- 
sponse.” 

But  the  executive’s  son  and  key  adviser, 
Lawrence  Hogan  Jr.,  insisted  that  the 
appointment  of  McHale  was  one  of  conve- 
nience, not  retribution.  "We  weren’t  retal- 
iating," he  contended.  “We  were  thinking 
about  using  McHale  even  before  the  coun- 
cil voted." 

Some  observers  pointed  out  that  in 
selecting  McHale,  Hogan  bypassed  several 
top  county  police  managers,  included  Ma- 
jor Rice  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  four 
finalists  in  the  police  chief  search  and  who 
had  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
force's  rank  and  file.  The  other  finalists,  in 
addition  to  Taylor,  were  Maryland  State 
Police  investigator  Frank  Mazzone  and 
Police  Chief  David  Hooper  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Acting  chief  Vasco  has  also  made  it 
known  that  he  would  be  open  to  accepting 
the  post  on  a permanent  basis,  and  he  has 
received  support  in  his  bid  from  the  police 
union  and  some  council,  members.  How- 
ever, several  months  ago  Hogan  said  the 
lawman  was  Out  of  the  race  because  of  his 


cral  authority  in  areas  where  it  coexists 
with  state  prosecuting  power. 

Entering  the  fray,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  said  to  support  the  Senate  version 
because  the  House  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
would  reduce  the  government’s  powers  to 
crack  down  on  white-collar  crime  and 
public  corruption. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  is  adamant  in  its 
opposition  to  the  measure  drafted  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  noting  that 
the  bill  would  have  “a  disastrous  impact 
upon  individual  rights." 

Both  Rep.  Drinan  and  the  ACLU  object 
to  sections  of  the  legislation  that  would 
abolish  parole  for  Federal  prisoners  and 
give  the  government  the  right  to  appeal 
court-ordered  sentences. 

Contending  that  such  provisions  are 
necessary,  Kennedy  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment officials  have  argued  that  the 
government  needs  the  right  to  seek  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  because  the 
punishment  imposed  on  police  officers 
convicted  of  violating  the  rights  of  minori- 
ty group  members  is  too  lenient.  However, 
the  civil  libertarians  have  charged  that  such 
sentencing  appeals  would  place  defendants 
in  “double  jeopardy,"  a concept  that  is  un- 
constitutional. 

In  a section  that  would  abolish  the  Fed- 
eral parole  system,  the  Senate  bill  would 
create  a series  of  sentencing  guidelines, 
Continued  on  Page  5 


record  oh  racial  matters,  which  the  county 
executive  claimed  was  below  par. 

Ironically,  Taylor's  failure  to  get  the 
county  council's  nod  was  attributed  to  his 
handling  of  race  relations  while  he  was 
chief  in  Petersburg  and  in  Newburgh,  New 
York.  Several  undecided  council  members 
were  said  to  be  swayed  against  the  nomina- 
tion by  black  community  leaders  who 
claimed  that  Taylor’s  record  showed  a lack 
of  commitment  to  affirmative  action. 

Another  strange  twist  in  the  situation 
involves  McHale,  who  has  been  responsible 
for  organizing  the  search  for  a new  chief. 
He  reportedly  convinced  Hogan  that  Tay- 
lor was  perfect  for  the  job,  and  he  then  led 
the  unsuccessful  lobbying  campaign  to  gain 
council  confirmation. 

Commenting  on  his  appointment, 
McHale  observed,  “The  ball  took  a funny 
bounce,  didn't  it?" 

While  the  ball  continues  to  bounce  in 
Prince  George’s,  the  county  police  force 
has  now  been  without  a permanent  chief 
since  last  May,  when  John  Rhoads  retired 
on  a disability  pension. 

Asked  how  long  it  might  take  to  find  a 
successor  to  Rhoads,  Hogan’s  son  replied: 
“It  might  be  60  days,  or  it  might  take  a 
year.  This  time  we're  not  going  to  discuss 
it.” 

McHalc’s  tenure  as  acting  chief  may  not 
coincide  with  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  complete  a new  candidate  search.  “All  I 
would  say  is  that  in  two  months,  McHale 
would  have  to  come  before  the  council  to 
stay  on,"  council  chairman  Parris  Glenden- 
ing  said.  "He  better  do  some  good  work 
between  now  and  then." 

The  acting  chief  is  no  stranger  to  law 
enforcement  administration.  Before  he  be- 
came Hogan's  press  aide  in  1978,  he  had 
directed  the  FBI’s  organized  crime  intelli- 
gence unit  for  16  year*. 


Grantees  to  get 
training  on 
EEO  standards 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  make  it  easier 
for  grant  recipients  to  comply  with  Federal 
civil  rights  standards,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has  contracted 
for  the  development  of  a program  designed 
to  instruct  criminal  justice  officials  in 
methods  of  meeting  obligations  in  hiring, 
promotions  and  service  to  the  public. 

Announcing  the  project  last  month, 
LEAA  Deputy  Administrator  Homer  F. 
Broome,  Jr.  noted  that  $400,000  has  been 
awarded  to  the  University  Research  Corpo- 
ration of  Washington,  D.C,  to  fund  the 
effort.  "We  believe  this  assistance  will 
greatly  help  police,  courts  and  corrections 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  both 
better  understand  and  to  comply  with  their 
obligations  under  the  law,"  Broome  said. 

LEAA  is  ready  to  crackdown  on  depart- 
ments that  fail  to  meet  Federal  civil  rights 
mandates.  Broome  noted  that  any  state  or 
local  criminal  justice  agency  with  50  or 
more  employees  that  has  received  $25,000 
or  more  in  LEAA  aid  is  now  required  to 
develop  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
(EEO)  plan. 

In  addition,  the  deputy  administrator 
noted  that  LEAA  plans  to  require  agencies 
to  submit  civil  rights  compliance  proposals 
with  grant  applications  for  $250,000  or 
more.  The  plans  would  have  to  meet  EEO 
standards  before  any  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

According  to  a Justice  Department 
.innuunremunr,  University  Research  was 
selected  from  five  competitive  bidders  to 
work  with  LEAA's  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
Compliance.  “The  contractor  will  train 
prospective  grantees  in  their  legal  obliga- 
tions, help  them  gather  employment  and 
service-delivery  information,  and  design  a 
compliance  review  manual,”  the  announce- 
ment noted.  “It  also  will  provide  LEAA 
with  pending  or  completed  civil  rights 
administrative  actions  against  grant  re- 
cipients in  every  state." 

Commenting  on  the  pyramid-type  struc- 
ture of  the  effort,  Broome  said  that  the 
staff  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Planning  Administrators  would  be  among 
the  first  group  of  trainees  so  that  the 
planners  could  pass  along  the  essentials  of 
the  civil  rights  program  to  state  and 
regional  officials.  Joint  training  sessions, 
regional  meetings,  and  an  annual  civil  rights 
forum  are  planned. 

“When  we  are  finished,  we  anticipate 
that  every  criminal  justice  planning  agency 
in  the  nation  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  LEAA’s  civil  rights  administrative 
procedures  and  will  know  exactly  what 
LEAA  means  when  it  says  it  expects 
meaningful  compliance."  Broome  declared. 

Under  the  program,  University  Research 
will  evaluate  recruit  tests  used  by  criminal 
justice  agencies  to  ensure  that  the  exams 
do  not  unlawfully  discriminate  against 
blacks,  women,  Hispanic*,  or  other  groups. 
In  a similar  vein,  a "civil  rights  technical 
assistance  bulletin"  and  a brochure  for 
public  use  will  be  published. 

"We  hope  that  use  of  this  contract  will 
encourage  cooperation  and  make  formal 
enforcement  proceedings  less  necessary," 
Broome^  stated.  “In  any  event,  we  need  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  specific 
problems  that  face  minority  groups  and 
women  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ways  we  are  going  to  do 
it." 


Pressed  into  service  in  Prince  George  s County: 

Public  relations  aide  to  commairtps#Sc 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


POLICE 


FOR  _ 

EXAMINATIONS 


CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  $10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Orug  Education 8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  . . 10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  (or  Police  Officers  8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . 9.95 

C-1075  Addiction  Specialist  10.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden  10.00 

C-2524  Bay  Constable 12.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector  8.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman  8.00 

C-1 1 1 Bridge  & T unnel  Lieutenant  8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8 00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1 700  Campus  Security  Officer  II  10.00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee  8.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist  ...  10.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department 12.00 

C-2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 12.00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff 12,00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

C- 1 593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-1 182  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 591  Chief  Special  Investigator 12.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction . .1 0.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . lO.Uti  ** 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men)  8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  8.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 8.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-169  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  8.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 10.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

C-1611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal)  8.00 

C-1 245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal . 8.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

C-2444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

C-1877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10.00 

C-2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

C-1 259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader  10.00 

C-1 597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

C-1  260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

C-1 261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8,00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician.  8 00 

C-1 406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee  8.00 

C-2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 10.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 8.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician  8.00 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

C-2012  Game  Warden 8.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 8.00 

C-348  Head  Process  Server 8 00 

C-349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10  00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 8.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant . 1 0.00 

C-342  Housing  Patrolman 8.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

C-1986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8 00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector  ......  8.00 

C-364  Inspector 8.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Office/ 8.00 

G-376  Internal  Revenue  Agent TO  GO 

0377  investigator 8 00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector  8.00 


C-406  Jail  Guard 8.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

C-449  License  Investigator 8.00 

02286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking)  10.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

C-488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

0489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8.00 

02503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10.00 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator 10  00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

C-572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

0573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman,  Examinations-AII  States 8.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

C-1383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-2441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  ( LAPD)  . . 8.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.(NCPD).  8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer.  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) . . . .8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

8.00 

0-595— ,Police  Patrolman 8.00 

fliyi  's'oo 

Policewoman 8.00 

C-602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 8.00 

C-1 386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

C-1791  Principal  Investigator 10.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

02462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

02577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

C-620  Process  Server 6.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

02397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 8 00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 8.00 

01999  Security  Guard 8.00 

01467  Security  Officer 8.00 

02211  Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1 810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

02525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14.00 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

0710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator  . . 10.00 

02520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 12.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprim  Technician 10.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

02512  Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

02531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 12.00 

C-793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent . . . 10.00 

C-2466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

C-102Q  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

C-1 594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

C-2449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator 10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant.  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-794  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent,  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 8. 00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 8.00 

C-757  State  Trooper .8.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 12.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer . . 10.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff  10.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant  . . 10.00 

C-251 3 Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 10,00 

C-2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector 10.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator.  10.00 

C-2205  Supervising  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1766  Supervising  Special  Officer 10.00 

C-1 750  Traffic  Control  Agent 8.00 

C-812  Traffic  Control  Inspector 8.00 

C-2407  Traffic  Enforcement  Agent  8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-1 522  Traffic  Technician 8.00 

C-2335  Traffic  Technician  1 8.00 

C-2336  Traffic  Technician  II 10.00 

C-1 887  Traffic  Technician  III 10.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 12.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 8 00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 10.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer . 6.00 

C-1 995  Urban  Park  Officer  8.00 

C-2541  Urban  Psrk  Patrol  Sergeant 12.00 

0-894  Warden 12.00 

C-891  Watchman 8.00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP-29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  9.95 

CPEP-30  Criminal  Investigation 9.95 
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Code  clash  continues: 

Versions  of  the  bill  may  conflict 


Supreme  Court 

griefs;  Qs 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
announced  earlier  this  month  that  he  had 
hired  four  law  clerks  for  the  1980-81  term. 
The  announcement  came  in  the  midst  of 
rumors  that  the  justice  was  considering 
retirement  at  the  end  of  this  term  because 
of  poor  health. 

The  announcement  appears  to  have  had 
a settling  effect  on  the  Supreme  Court 
despite  Justice  Brennan's  criticism  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  which  appeared  in  serializ- 
ations of  The  Brethren  a forthcoming  book 
about  the  justices  and  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Court. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  that  Justice 
Brennan,  the  Court's  senior  member, 
would  be  staying  on  at  least  another  term, 
the  justices  managed  to  deliver  two  full 
text  plenary  decisions  since  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday.  Reviewed  below  arc  those 
decisions. 

Attorney's  Immunity 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held 
earlier  this  month  that  an  attorney  ap- 
pointed to  represent  an  indigent  defendant 
in  a Federal  criminal  trial  is  not  entitled  to 
absolute  immunity  in  a state  malpractice 
action  brought  against  him  by  his  former 
client. 

The  Court’s  ruling  came  in  a case  where 
the  petitioner  was  sentenced  to  30  years  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  make  and  use  a 
bomb  and  violating  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

In  August  1974,  a Federal  grand  jury 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania 
indicted  the  petitioner  on  five  counts  for 
his  participation  in  a 1971  conspiracy. 
Pursuant  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  18 
U.S.C.  §3006 A,  counsel  was  appointed  for 
the  indigent  petitioner. 

The  court-appointed  attorney  repre- 
sented the  petitioner  throughout  the  pre- 
trial proceedings  and  12-day  trial.  Follow- 
ing a jury  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  counts, 
the  Federal  District  Court  judge  imposed  a 
30-year  sentence,  which  was  summarily 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit. 

Following  the  District  Court  conviction 
the  petitioner  filed  a “complaint  in  negli- 
gence” against  his  court-appointed  attor- 
ney in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Union  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  com- 
plaint, which  was  transferred  to  Westmore- 
land County,  alleged  67  different  instances 
of  malpractice. 

In  response  to  the  complaint  the  attor- 
ney Filed  an  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  and  asserted  that  the  com- 
plaint failed  to  state  a cause  of  action.  The 
attorney  also  claimed  an  absolute  immuni- 
ty from  any  civil  liability  arising  out  of  his 
defense  of  the  petitioner. 

Further  supporting  his  complaint,  the 
petitioner  filed  a brief  with  the  court 
which  argued  that  various  sections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  and  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  established  that  he  had  an 
actionable  case.  He  also  added  the  claim 
that  the  attorney  failed  to  argue  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  would  act  as  a bar  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  counts. 

Sitting  en  banc  — with  all  eligible  judges 
participating  — the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
dismissed  the  complaint,  holding  that 
"strong  public  policy  required  that  a 
lawyer  appointed  to  represent  an  indigent 
defendant  in  a Federal  trial  must  be 
immune  from  liability  for  damages." 


A divided  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  order,  with  the  majority 
reasoning  that  the  common-law  doctrine  of 
immunity,  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
harassment  by  unfounded  litigation,  was  as 
applicable  to  defense  counsel  as  it  was  to 
all  other  participants  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Dissenting  from  this  position,  two 
Pennsylvania  justices  argued  that  an  ap- 
pointed attorney’s  role  was  similar  to  that 
of  private  attorneys,  who  are  not  immune 
from  malpractice  actions.  The  dissenters 
also  felt  that  if  indigents  are  denied  civil 
remedies  for  attorney’s  malpractice  it 
would  establish  "a  lower  standard  of  care 
for  appointed  counsel.” 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Continued  from  Page  3 
designed  to  reduce  disparities  in  punish- 
ment imposed  for  similar  crimes.  While 
some  civil  lebertarians  support  the  aboli- 
tion of  parole,  others  have  warned  that 
the  sentencing  standards  might  lead  to 
lengthier  sentences  and  a larger  prison 
population. 

Kennedy  and  the  Justice  Department 
also  favor  the  Senate  bill’s  position  on  bail, 
which  would  allow  a judge  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  a suspect  freed  on  bond  if 
such  restrictions  arc  considered  necessary 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 

While  civil  libertarians  have  called  the 
provision  a form  of  "preventive  deten- 
tion," Kennedy  said  that  the  bail  measure 
would  provide  a “a  more  rational  policy 
for  distinguishing  who  should  be  released 
and  on  what  conditions." 

Another  sticking  point  that  may  upset 


passage  of  the  Senate  measure  is  a section 
that  would  lower  the  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  small  amounts  of  marijuana  to  a 
$100  fine,  and  for  possession  of  up  to  10 
grams  of  the  drug  to  a $500  Fine. 

A further  potential  hitch  in  the  bill’s 
passage  concerns  the  amount  of  time  the 
House  has  to  deal  with  the  complex 
measure  during  a Presidential  election  year. 
However,  members  of  Congress  might  find 
the.  time  to  work  on  the  measure  since  it 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  take 
a positive  action  on  the  nation's  crime  pro- 
blem. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Civilctti 
indicated  that  the  rccodification  drive  may 
have  reached  a make-or-break  point.  "If 
we  do  not  succeed  in  achieving  a new  Fed- 
eral criminal  code  in  this  current  effort," 
he  said.  "I  am  concerned  that  disappoint- 
ment may  turn  to  cynicism." 
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TECHNICAL 
SECURITY 
SPECIALISTS 


AUDIO  COUNTERMEASURES 

Protect  against  invasion  of  privacy 
Detect  and  override  illegal  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  Tape  recorder 
detecton.  surveillance  spectrum  re- 
ceivers telephone  analyzers  and  more 


VOICE  STRESS 

Mark  ll  Voice  Analyzer.  200t  Stress 
Decoder  Advanced  capabilities,  lull 
training  Featuring  exclusive  conver- 
sation mode  Field-proven  Don  t be 
tooled  by  substitutes 


OPTICAL  SYSTEMS 

Night  vision  devices  remote  observa- 
tion by  wireless,  special  lenses 
ultra-miniature  video  camera,  surveil- 
lance scope  Seeing  is  believing 


COMMUNICATIONS/SOUND  ^4^^' ££ UWTY 

Longpisy  and  miniature  recorders  ' I I ‘'scra^Eofers  For  telephone  radio  or 
dialed  number  printers,  walkie-talk-  I I data  And  now  LEA  introduces  the 

ies.  direction  finding  gear  wireless  I I Cypher  Pad  an  inexpensive  ultra- 
earphones LEA  is  in  step  with  your  I I high  level  encryption  device  Com- 

requirements  and  today's  technology  J V mumcate  with  confidence 


EMERGENCY/ SAFETY 

Warning  lights,  Hashers  sirens,  flash- 
lights first  aid  radiation  detectors 
lightbars.  distress  flares  Exclusive 
photo-luminescent  paint,  glows  in  dark 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  ^ 

Voica  stress  training  school,  security 
analysis  and  consulting  full  expert 
services,  design  and  furnish  special 
technical  security  devices  Respon- 
^ sible  Confidential  J 

r BOMB  CONTROL 

Letter  bomb  detectors,  bomb  blank- 
ets pouches  bomb  suits  sniffers 
Useful  new  letter  bomb  visualizer 
spray  to  safely  confirm  the  contents  1 

ol  suspect  envelopes  J 

CONTRABAND  DETECTION  ^ 

Explosive  detectors  metal  detectors 
x-ray  lor  luggage  and  parcels,  buried 
obiect  locators,  personnel  scanners 
Protect  passengers,  courtrooms  and 

J 

CRIMINALISTICS  'N 

Evidence  collection,  invisible  entrap- 
ment kits,  fingerprint  kits  narcotics  1 

testers  foto-lil  Extensive  line  of 
electronic  and  chemical  investigative 

V a,dS  J 

PERSONAL  PROTECTION  ^ 

Offering  a lull  range  ol  body  armor 
less-than-lethal  defense  items  anti- 
ballistic  materials,  intruder  flare 
power  mite  Your  life  may  be  teopard- 
^ ized  Be  prepared  J 

r CROWD  CONTROL  ^ 

Shock  batons  helmets,  not  shields  I 

protective  masks  less-than-lethal  de-  f 

tense  and  dispersement  aids  Self- 
contained  quick  to  deploy  roadblock 
system  / 

SECURITY 

Vehicle  alarms  tracking  systems 
special  perimeter  and  access  con- 
trols. remote-control  intrusion  alarm 
wireless  alarms  Consulting 

v .I,.. ' ' ^ 

r 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Police  supplies,  lock  supplies  paper 
shredders,  security  books  courier 
cases  safely  fuel  tanks  hard  to  find 
items  Unlimited 

V J 

□ Rush  me  copies  of  the  ALL 

NEW  LEA  Products  Catalog.  Enclosed  is 
my  ten  dollars  per  copy,  which  will  be 
applied  toward  any  future  purchase 


□ In  addition,  please  send  me 


copies 


of  the  Science  of  Electronic  Surveillance,  at 
the  special  price  of  $15  per  copy  Revealing, 
state-of-the-art  report  175  pages 

COPYRIGHT  1979  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 
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They  steal  horses  don’t  they 


Rustlers  thwarted  by  equine  ‘fingerprinting’  method 


A former  rancher  in  Broomfield,  Color- 
ado has  discovered  a new  way  to  say  “nay’’ 
to  horse  rustlers  through  the  use  of  a 
computerized  scanner  which  allows  him 
to  "fingerprint"  markings  that  arc  unique 
to  each  animal. 

The  technique,  developed  by  ranchcr- 
turncd-entrcprcncur  Vcm  Taylor,  utilises 
an  electronic  device  which  records  the 
shape,  size  and  location  of  an  equine's 
"chestnut,”  the  callus-like  growth  each 
horse  has  on  the  inner  side  of  each  leg. 

Steve  Plumbcrg,  who  works  for  Taylor’s 
company.  Equine  Services,  Inc.,  told  the 
Dcvcr  Post  this  month  that  his  boss  came 
up  with  the  Fingerprinting  method  eight 
years  ago  while  ranching  in  Wyoming.  At 
the  time,  a rustler  made  off  with  a prized 
marc  from  Taylor's  herd  of  about  80 
horses. 

Although  Taylor  knew  who  stole  the 
marc  and  where  she  was  being  kept,  he  had 
no  way  to  prove  it.  Like  many  of  his 
colleagues,  he  chose  not  to  brand  the  horse 
or  put  any  other  identifying  marks  on  her 
because  he  considered  such  marks  to  be 
disfiguring. 

Unsuccessful  in  his  bid  to  reclaim  his 
property,  Taylor  said  that  the  horse  was 
eventually  taken  to  a "killer  plant,"  where 
it  was  slaughtered,  butchered,  and  shipped 
to  a country  whose  residents  consider 
horse  meat  to  be  a delicacy. 

The  incident  inspired  the  rancher  to 
begin  studying  the  ways  of  identifying  a 
horse,  such  as  hot  brands,  freeze  brands, 
tattoos  and  chestnuts.  Branding  was  re- 
jected because  it  is  disfiguring  and  because 
the  brands  can  be  altered  or  covered  up. 

Tattooing,  which  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively on  race  horses,  failed  to  fill  the  bill 
because  the  lip-marking  technique  can't  be 
performed  until  a horse  is  at  least  two 
years  old.  A horse  continues  to  grow  until 
that  age  and  a tattoo  applied  any  earlier 
would  become  distorted  with  growth, 
Plumbcrg  explained. 

Settling  on  chestnut  identification, 
Taylor  developed  ESl-Scan,  a system  which 
scientifically  records  the  markings  with  an 
electronic  instrument  which  resembles  a 
handheld  radar  gun.  The  scanner  shines  a 
light  on  the  chestnut,  while  simultaneously 
recapturing  the  reflected  beam  through  a 
sensor  composed  of  10,000  receptors. 

The  pattern  of  light  and  dark  areas  goes 
through  the  scanner's  circuitry  where  it  is 
converted  into  counts  of  the  chesnut’s 
area,  height,  width  and  proportions.  In 
addition,  the  direction  in  which  the  pear- 
shaped  chestnut  points  is  also  recorded. 

Plumbcrg  noted  that  the  scanning  can 
be  performed  on  a newborn  foal  because 
although  the  markings  grow  in  size,  their, 
unique  shape  and  proportions  remain  con- 
stant throughout  the  life  of  the  horse. 

Another  advantage  cited  by  Plumbcrg  is 
that  the  chestnuts  cannot  easily  be  altered. 
While  the  markings  can  be  surgically 
transferred  from  one  horse  to  another,  the 
procedure  would  require  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian  willing  to  risk  his  livelihood 
and  reputation,  the  identification  expert 
said. 

The  data  that  the  scanner  picks  up  arc 
recorded  on  a standard  cassette,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  the  horse  is  written 
by  the  operator  who  takes  down  the 
animal’s  age,  breed,  coloring,  sex,  face  and 
leg  markings,  scars,  whorls,  brands  and 
tattoos.  The  taped  and  written  information 
is  then  stored  in  the  Equine  Services 
computer  in  Broomfield  for  use  when  a 
horse  must  be  identified  by  any  legitimate 
person  with  "a  need  to  know,"  such  as  a 


ESI  technician  Steve  Plumberg  "fingerprints"  a horse's  "chestnut”  as  the  steed’s  owner  looks  on. 


more  similar-looking  horses.  The  problem 
is  compounded  when  criminals  enter  the 
picture,  forging  ownership  papers  and 
altering  brands,  colors  and  markings. 

Plumberg  observed  that  of  the  estimated 
12  million  horses  in  the  United  States, 
most  are  trained  to  be  friendly,  to  lead, 
travel  calmly,  load  easily  and  get  along  well 
with  other  horses.  These  traits,  he  em- 
phasized, make  them  easy  pickings  for  the 
modern  rustler. 

While  the  oldtime  horse  thief  usually 
wanted  to  move  his  loot  to  a different  part 
of  the  range,  his  present  day  counterpart  is 
more  often  than  not  looking  to  put  the 
stolen  horse  on  top  of  a range.  In  1978,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  nearly  120  million  pounds  of  fresh 
horsemeat  was  shipped  from  this  country 
for  human  consumption  abroad.  The  figure 
represents  a 1,700  percent  increase  from 
1972. 


law  officer,  Plumberg  noted. 

Identifying  a horse  by  its  chestnut  shape 
is  not  a new  concept.  Plumberg  said  that 

ie  -ujnip'euj  °"h  haS  been  Photo' 

since 

1937,  uling^systcm'  in  which  an  expert 
assigns  a classification  letter,  such  as  A,  B 
or  C to  each  mark.  "The  trouble  is  that  one 
classifier  will  say  this  is  a B,  but  another 
might  say,  ‘No,  it's  a C,'  ” he  said. 

Noting  that  the  ESI-Scan  eliminates 
human  subjectivity  by  recording  the  in- 
formation electronically,  Plumberg  ex- 
plained that  the  identifying  data  is  com- 
puter converted  into  a seven-digit  serial 
number  that  is  unique  for  each  horse. 

In  addition  to  the  serial  number,  the 
computer  also  stores  the  owner’s  name  and 
the  breed  registry  number,  any  one  of 
which  can  be  plugged  into  the  unit’s 
terminal  by  an  authorized  person  wanting 
to  identify  a horse.  In  cases  where  only  a 


physical  description  of  the  animal  is  avail- 
able, the  computer  is  capable  of  searching 
its  files  to  produce  a list  of  possible  animals 
for  further  checking. 

Since  it  is  tied  in  to  the  telephone 
system,  the  computer  can  send  its  identifi- 
cation data  anywhere  in  the  world.  For 
quick  visual  checks,  the  computer  is 
capable  of  transmitting  an  electronic  pic- 
ture of  a chestnut  to  any  police  agency 
that  has  a teletype  printer. 

However,  Plumberg  noted  that  the 
system  can  be  used  most  effectively  by 
scanning  a horse  whose  identity  is  in  doubt 
and  sending  the  signal  via  telephone  to  the 
computer  to  the  check  if  the  animal  is 
listed  in  the  data  bank. 

Commenting  on  the  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  identify  a horse  by  conven- 
tional means,  the  horseman  indicated  that 
even  owners  sometimes  have  trouble  dis- 
tinguishing the  difference  among  their 


Supreme  Court  Briefs. . . Supreme  Court  Briefs. 
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Reversing  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  the  reasoning  of  dissenting  jus- 
tices. Justice  Stevens  elaborated  on  the 
similarity  between  court-appointed  and 
private  defense  counsel,  and  concluded 
that  the  Federal  officer  immunity  doctrine 
was  "simply  inapplicable  in  this  case." 

Support  for  the  position  that  defense 
counsel  should  not  be  immune  from  civil 
malpractice  actions  was  found  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964.  The  Supreme  Court  opinion 
makes  note  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  to  indicate 
that  Congress  ever  considered,  “much  less 
actually  intended  to  implement,"  an  im- 
munity provision  for  appointed  defense 
counsel.  (Ferri  V.  Ackerman,  No.  78-5981, 
decision  announced  December  4,  1979.) 

Bribery 

In  an  unanimous  decision  delivered  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
that  crossing  state  Jincs  to  commit  "com- 
mercial bribery"  of  private  employees 


violates  the  Travel  Act,  18  U.S.C.  §1952. 

The  Travel  Act  makes  it  a Federal 
offense  to  travel  or  use  a facility  in 
interstate  commerce  to  commit,  among 
other  things,  "bribery.  . . in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  committed." 

The  case  arose  out  of  a 1975  scheme 
which  was  set  up  to  exploit  geographical 
data  obtained  from  a consulting  company. 
In  June  1975,  an  employee  of  the  consult- 
ing company  was  approached  and  asked  to 
steal  confidential  geological  exploration 
data.  In  exchange  he  was  promised  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  of  a corporation 
which  had  been  established  to  exploit  the 
stolen  information.  The  petitioner  in  this 
case  was  brought  in  to  interpret  and 
analyze  the  data. 

Since  the  Louisiana  state  laws  prohibit 
bribery  schemes,  the  individuals  were  in- 
dicted for  violation  of  the  Travel  Act  and 
for  conspiring  to  violate  the  Act  as  defined 
in  18  U.S.C.  §371.  Following  a -jury  trial; 
the  petitioner  in  this  case  was  convicted  on 
the  conspiracy  count  and  two  Travel  Act 
counts. 


The  petitioner  contended  on  appeal  that 
when  the  Travel  Act  was  enacted  Congress 
intended  bribery  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
basis  of  its  common-law  definition,  namely 
bribery  of  a public  official.  Since  commer- 
cial bribery  involving  private  individuals 
was  not  an  offense  at  common  law,  the 
petitioner  contended  that  the  indictment 
failed  to  charge  a Federal  offense. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  rejected  the  petitioner's 
contentions  and  affirmed  the  conviction. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Writing  for  the  unanimous  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Burger  reasoned  that  when  the 
Travel  Act  was  enacted  into  law  in  1961 
Congress  understood  the  meaning  of  bribe- 
ry to  extend  beyond  the  narrow  common- 
law  concept. 

Associate  Justice  Byron  R.  White  took 
no  part  in  the  decision  of  this  case.  As  is 
customary,  no  explanation  was  given  tor 
his  abstention. (Perrin  V.  United  States,  No. 
78-959,  decision  announced  November  27. 
1979.) 


The  elderly:  a new  police  resource 


An  interview  with  George  Sunderland, 
national  director  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Program  of  the  NRTA/AARP 


George  Sunderland  has  served  as  national  director  and 
senior  -voordinator  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Program  of 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  (NRTA/AARP)  since 
1972. 

In  his  dual  role,  the  former  lawman  researched, 
developed  and  implemented  the  first  national  crime 
prevention  effort  for  the  elderly,  a program  that  has 
grown  to  become  one  of  the  largest  community  anticrime 
campaigns  in  the  country. 

To  bolster  the  policc/community  relations  aspect  of  his 
overall  effort,  Sunderland  authored  a structured  training 
course  to  provide  police  and  other  criminal  justice 
personnel  with  an  understanding  of  older  persons.  The 
first  edition  of  the  574-page  modular  course  was 
published  in  December  1977. 

Sunderland's  law  enforcement  background  includes 
stints  in  the  military  and  with  major  metropolitan  forces. 

He  served  on  active  and  reserve  duty  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  retiring  at  the  rank  of  captain  after  specializing  in 
port  security,  training,  administration,  intelligence  and 
aviation.  While  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  worked  in  patrol  and 
the  vice  squad,  he  later  joined  the  White  House  Police, 
retiring  in  1966  at  the  rank  of  captain. 

A member  of  LEAA’s  Review  Panel  and  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute,  Sunderland  has  received  several  awards  for  his 
pioneering  efforts  in  crime  prevention.  His  work  in  the 
area  includes  several  articles  that  have  been  published  in 
leading  law  enforcement  and  retirement  periodicals. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Michael  P.  Balton. 

• • • 

LEN-.  Statistics  project  that  by  the  year  2000  more  than 
half  of  the  nation’s  population  will  be  over  the  age  of  55. 

What  kind  of  impact  do  you  think  that  will  have  on  crime 
and  law  enforcement? 

SUNDERLAND:  I’m  glad  you  asked  that  question  be- 
cause we  ponder  that  too.  I’ve  now  got  17  activities  in  this 
office  pertaining  to  that  issue,  some  of  them  just  deal  with 
training  police  officers.  We  hope  to  gather  together  some 
chief  executives  next  year,  maybe  at  NCPI  l the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute)  or  at  the  FBI  academy.  I call 
it  my  futures  seminar. 

We’ve  thought  about  this  issue  and  I guess,  crystal-bal- 
ling it,  nobody  really  knows  the  answer.  But  looking  at 
the  normal  progression,  we  would  certainly  say  that  we  re 
going  to  have  substantial  changes  in  service  delivery  put 
upon  police  agencies.  I think  that  is  true  no  matter  how 
your  constituency  changes.  As  you  know,  personnel  stu- 

‘In  all  the  jurisdictions  we  have  looked  at,  older  people  — 
notwithstanding  their  social,  economic,  or  racial  background 
— are  not  committing  very  many  serious  crimes.’ 

you  might  very  well  expect  an  increase  in  all  kinds  of 
fraudulent  operations,  like  home  repair,  stock  invest- 
ments, bank  examiner  scams,  all  of  which  will  never  die 
out. 

LEN:  So  you  would  say  that  the  impact  of  a changing 
population  is  going  to  be  comparable  to  the  impact  which 
the  automobile  had  on  policing? 

SUNDERLAND:  I would  say  that  any  major  change,  of 
which  the  automobile  is  but  one  good  example,  is  going 
to  have  a substantial  impact  on  the  kinds  of  services  that 
a police  agency  will  deliver  and  this  will  include  the  crime 
and  non-crime  responsibilities  of  a police  agency.  As  far  as 
elderly  people  who  are  criminal  offenders  rather  than  vic- 
tims, at  the  present  time  the  number  of  elderly  criminals 
that  we  have  is  negligible.  I’ll  give  you  one  example,  and 
I won’t  stick  to  the  big  cities,  because  most  of  Amenta 
is  composed  of  smaller  departments  in  smaller  cities. 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  is  a middle-Amcrican  town 
of  about  80,000  people,  it's  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  I 
think  it’s  a good  representation  of  what  most  of  America 
is  like. 

They  conducted  a statistical  review  for  us  over  a penod 
of  six  months,  and  we  found  that  their  elderly  population 


dies  of  law  enforcement  agencies  indicate  anywhere  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  the  total  personnel  is  devoted  to  de- 
livery of  services  to  the  community,  and  that  only  the  re- 
maining percentage  is  devoted  to  crime  reduction  and  ap- 
prehension. So  with  that  large  a proportion  of  your  per- 
sonnel being  devoted  to  the  delivery  of  services.  1 think 
it’s  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  major  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  your  constituency  is  going  to  require  major 
changes  in  your  service  delivery  too.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  100  years  ago,  no  metropolitan  police 
agencies  were  devoting  large  budgets  and  a gresat  deal  of 
personnel  to  traffic  control.  But  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile wasn’t  something  that  police  agencies  invited, 
asked  for.  or  thought  they’d  get  involved  in.  Now.  100 
years  later,  in  the  metropolitan  areas  the  traffic  division  is 
a major  budget  item.  So  any  change  like  that  is  going  to 
force  the  service  delivery  to  change  in  the  administration 
of  policing. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  certain  types  of  crime  arc 
characteristic  of  certain  ages  of  offenders.  Purse  snatchers 
are  usually  young  teenagers,  whereas  bank  robbers  arc  a 
little  Bit  older,  and  embezzlers,  as  a rule,  are  a little  bit 


George  Sunderland 


older  still  because  they  have  to  be  hired  and  achieve  a 
position  of  trust  before  they’re  able  to  steal  any  money 
from  a company.  So  if  we're  going  to  have  a change  in  the 
age  of  our  population,  I certainly  think  we  can  forecast  a 
change  in  crime  types.  Now  here’s  where , 
the  crystal  ball  and  say  what  kinds  of  crimes  you  think 
are  going  to  emerge  and  what  kinds  of  crime  are  going  to 
subside.  I would  guess  that  as  we  have1  fewer  and  fewer 
teenagers  we're  going  to  have  fewer  and  fewer  purse 
snatchings  and  fewer  strong-arm  robberies  and  fewer 
crimes  of  violence  that  are  committed  mostly  by  young 
males.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a reasonable  predic- 
tion as  far  as  crime  types  and  crime  frequency 
LEN:  What  kinds  of  crime  do  you  predict  an  increase  in? 
SUNDERLAND:  I would  certainly  say  we’re  going  to 
have  an  increase  in  the  swindling  of  older  people.  As 
older  people  become  the  majority,  and  as  they  tend  to  be- 
come stabilized  in  life,  as  they  get  more  expertise,  more 
advanced  responsibilities,  as  they  accumulate  more  mate- 
rial possessions,  there  are  going  to  be  more  people  trying 
to  get  the  money  and  possessions  away  from  them.  So 


- which  they  define  as  60  years  and  older  - was  about  19 
percent,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  total  population. 
They  then  looked  at  the  age  of  their  criminal  offenders, 
and  they  found  that  among  this  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion only  six  percent  were  offenders.  Then  we  went  be- 
yond that  to  find  what  kinds  of  crimes  this  six  percent 
were  committing  - and  this  is  almost  2,000  arrests,  so  it’s 
a substantial  sample.  We  discovered  that  of  the  six  per- 
cent, 87  percent  of  the  arrests  were  for  public  drunken- 
ness. Put  the  other  way,  only  one  fourth  of  the  six  per- 
cent were  committing  crimes  other  than  public  drunken- 
ness. Let  me  make  a flat  statement  about  elderly  of- 
fenders. In  all  the  jurisdictions  we  have  looked  at  in  the 
last  eight  years,  older  people  - not  withstanding  their 
social,  economic,  or  racial  background  - arc  not  com- 
miting  very  many  serious  crimes.  This  is  true  all  across  the 
country.  In  Minneapolis  I talked  to  a precinct  captain  who 
was  in  a ghetto  area  which  was  100  percent  black.  I asked 
him  if  he  had  much  of  a problem  with  older  offenders  and 
he  said,  "Hell  no,  my  problem  is  that  they  love  us,  and 
every  time  we  go  around  and  talk  to  them  they  invite  us 
to  their  cake-bake  or  to  their  church  social  or  something 
like  that,  We  don’t  have  any  problem  with  those  people." 

I asked  a sheriff  in  the  Southwest,  "Do  you  have  any 
problems  with  the  elderly  Hispanics,"  and  he  answered, 
"Oh  no,  we  don't  have  any  problems.  Occasionally  we 
may  have  a family  fight,  but  by  and  large,  no."  It's  the 
same  way  with  the  Anglos.  So  I make  the  flat  statement 
that  the  elderly  seldom  are  criminal  offenders  and  1 think 
it  can  be  supported  based  upon  many,  many  on-site  in- 
vestigations. 

So,  if  that’s  true,  the  question  is  whether  we  can  ex- 
pect a change  in  the  types  of  crime  and  the  frequency  of 
crime  with  respect  to  the  elderly  by  the  year  2000?  I 
- - I don’t  see  that  much  change  with  respect 

to  the  elderly.  We  know  in  our  association,  which  is  es- 
sentially academically  and  gerontologically  oriented,  that 
older  people  arc  more  active  than  they  were  some  years 
ago,  that  retired  people  are  becoming  more  involved  in  the 
community  than  they  were  years  ago. 

My  grandfather,  for  example,  worked  until  he  was  75 
years  old.  When  you  retire  at  75  and  you've  been  working 
since  you  were  14,  it’s  probably  time  to  sit  in  a rocking 
chair.  But  you  have  an  awful  lot  of  retired  people  today, 
like  myself,  who  retired  after  32  years  service  and  I’m  still 
in  my  50's.  It’s  the  same  way  with  the  military,  a lot  of 
military  people  arc  retiring.  So  we  have  people  who  arc 
retiring  younger,  who  are  living  longer,  and  statistically  we 
know  that  they’re  living  healthier  lives.  A report  came  out 
two  years  ago  that  shows  that  American's  today  have 
better  health  and  better  health  care  than  ever  before.  So 
we  can  predict  that  by  the  year  2000,  we’re  going  to  have 
large  numbers  of  very  active  older  people.  And  most  of 
these  people  are  going  to  be  doing  something  They’re 
either  going  to  be  doing  volunteer  work,  or  they’re  going 
to  be  in  second  or  third  careers.  The  impact  on  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  going  to  be  that  you'll  probably  sec 
a decrease  in  the  violent  crimes  that  arc  characteristic  of 
the  younger  male  age  group. 

LEN:  You  joined  the  staff  of  the  NRTA/AARP  in  1972 
after  a 32-year  law  enforcement  career.  Did  you  approach 
them  with  the  concept  of  starting  a crime  prevention  pro- 
gram or  were  you  "drafted.’’  so  to  speak? 

SUNDERLAND:  When  I retired  from  the  police  depart- 
ment, I took  a tour  of  duty  at  the  Pentagon  as  a reserve 
officer.  At  that  time  I was  a commander  in  the  reserves, 
and  I was  assigned  a project  while  I was  working  for  an 
Air  Force  major  general,  and  I told  the  boss  that  I needed 
some  help,  that  I didn’t  have  the  experience  for  some  of 
the  things  that  I had  to  do.  So  we  called  in  some  other  re- 
serve people,  one  of  whom  was  the  executive  director  of 
NRTA/AARP.  I worked  with  him,  and  he  told  me, 
"George,  we’re  having  studies  that  show  that  crime  is  now 
number  two  among  the  concerns  of  older  people.  I want 
you  to  come  over  and  work  for  me  and  do  something 
about  it." 

Just  to  digress,  let  me  just  pursue  some  of  the  issues 
here.  In  1968.  for  the  first  time,  a national  poll  - the  Gal- 
lup Poll  — showed  crime  as  the  number  one  concern 
among  the  general  population.  I’m  not  merely  talking 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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‘Most  older  people  today  think  very  highly  of  police.  In  one  survey,  74  percent  sup- 
ported their  police  very  strongly,  and  it  was  only  a minor  percentage  that  had  a 
negative  thing  to  say  about  their  police  agencies.’ 
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Continued  from  Page  7 

about  the  elderly  now.  In  1972  our  association  commis- 
sioned the  University  of  Michigan  to  do  a profile  study  on 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  elderly.  The  way  they 
usually  do  this  is  to  categorize  the  concerns  that  older 
people  have  about  health,  about  transportation,  about  the 
death  of  a spouse.  There  were  25  of  these  items.  Money 
or,  as  they  put  it,  ‘‘income  maintenance,"  is  their  first 
concern,  and  crime  was  second.  In  1973,  NRTA/AARP 
commissioned  the  University  of  Southern  California  to 
conduct  the  largest  survey  ever  conducted  on  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  elderly.  The  survey,  which  was  run  by 
a Dr.  Peterson  at  USC,  substantiated  the  earlier  findings  of 
the  year  before,  that  money  was  the  first  concern  — or 
the  necessities  that  money  provides  such  as  housing  and 
food.  Crime  was  the  second  concern, 

In  1976,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  issued  a statement  that  crime  had  become 
the  number  one  concern  of  the  urban  elderly.  When  we 
target  just  the  cities,  we  find  that  there  are  many  cities 
where  the  elderly  have  some  really  serious  problems  with 
crime. 

Now,  to  bring  the  issue  up  to  1979,  I’ll  cite  one  survey 
that  I’ve  looked  at.  We  had  a program  a few  months  ago 
with  the  St.  Louis  police.  A survey  was  conducted  in  two 
counties  in  Missouri  - St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis.  The  sur- 
vey included  a number  of  questions,  one  of  which  was 
"how  do  you  look  at  crime.”  The  choices  ran  from  “very 
serious”  on  down.  In  June  1979  the  survey  in  these  two 
counties  revealed  that  97.8  percent  of  the  persons  sur- 
veyed checked  off  “very  serious."  These  were  all  people 
over  the  age  of  60. 

LEN:  Did  those  two  counties  have  a mix  of  urban  and 
rural  residents? 

SUNDERLAND:  Yes.  St.  Louis  County  is  made  up  of  St. 


show  up  on  the  list.  And  when  these  180  police  agencies 
throughout  the  nation  sent  in  lists  of  the  five  most  fre- 
quently committed  crimes  in  their  jurisdiction,  murder 
never  even  showed  up  on  the  list.  That  shows  you  how 
rare  it  is.  We  look  at  cities  like  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
doesn’t  have  a murder  of  a person  over  65  all  year.  Rape 
barely  got  on  the  1ACP  list. 

So  I think  what  crime  prevention  officers  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  must  do  is  really  know  what  the  pro- 
blem is  and  then  if  the  fear  is  elevated  I think  they  can  de- 
crease it  by  giving  older  people  the  facts.  For  example, 
the  University  of  California  at  Bakersfield  conducted  a 
three-year  study  of  robberies  in  Oakland,  California.  Rob- 
bery was  picked  because  it’s  a fear-provoking  crime  which 
changes  people’s  behavior,  and  because  Oakland  has  one 
of  the  highest  levels  of  robbery  in  the  country.  They 
divided  the  city  into  what  they  called  half-block  study 
areas.  Over  a period  of  three  years,  in  a city  that  had  a 
high  frequency  of  robbery,  two-thirds  of  that  city 
did  not  experience  their  first  purse-snatching,  their  first 
strong-arm,  or  their  first  armed  robber)'.  I’ll  bet  you  that 
the  people  in  Oakland  didn’t  look  at  it  that  way  — they 
read  in  the  newspapers  every  day  that  there  were  so  many 
murders  last  month,  so  many  robberies  last  month,  and 
so  forth,  they’re  at  the  top  of  the  UCR  for  their  popula- 


crimcs.  Chief  Vine  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  population  is 
37  percent  elderly  people,  has  been  conducting  a study  of 
crime  against  the  elderly  in  St.  Petersburg  each  year.  He 
may  come  up  with  between  five  and  eight  homicides  of 
older  persons,  and  in  nearly  every  case  that  we  look  at, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  homicides  start  out  as  another 
crime.  Very  often  they  start  out  as  a burglary,  and  then 
when  they  find  an  older  lady  alone  at  night,  they  may 
then  escalate  it  to  assault,  robbery,  rape  and  even  murder. 
So  even  though  we  have  very  low  rates  of  victimization  of 
these  three  most  serious  crimes,  we  could  reduce  those 
even  more  because  the  crimes  that  we  start  out  with  are 
crimes  that  can  especially  be  reduced  by  crime  prevention. 
We  know  we  can  reduce  burglary  by  crime  prevention. 
LEN:  One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  your  efforts  seems  to  be 
convincing  the  nation  that  the  elderly  can  be  an  active 
anticrime  resource,  rather  than  being  a burden  to  the 
police. 

SUNDERLAND:  That’s  our  fundamental  philosophy.  I 
wrote  a cover  article  for  a 1976  issue  of  the  FBI  Journal, 
entitled  “Older  Americans  A Police  Problem  or  a Police 
Asset.”  I wrote  that  article  to  set  out  our  basic  philoso- 
phy. We  have  to  deal  with  victimization,  yes,  and  we 
know  that  we  arc  the  principal  victims  of  purse  snatching, 
we  are  the  principal  victims  of  strong-arm  robbery,  we  are 


‘Our  principal  effort  is  to  find  ways  that  older  people  can 
support  law  enforcement  and  to  encourage  peace  officers  to 
accept  the  older  persons.’ 


Louis  Citv,  and  St.  Charles  is  mostly  rural,  so  the  su^ 
included  rural,  suburban  and  city. 

The  concern  is  still  primary  in  the  minds  of  older  per- 
sons. The  next  question  is  whether  the  concern  is  realis- 
tic? It’s  our  findings  that  the  perceived  fear  about  crime  in 
many  cases  is  substantially  higher  than  it  should  be. 

For  example,  1 had  a meeting  not  too  long  ago  with  a 
volunteer  — this  association  is  run  by  volunteers  — from 
the  state  of  Georgia.  She  had  gathered  together  all  her 
assistant  volunteers  for  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  we  met 
to  talk  about  program  activities  for  1979.  As  you  know, 
in  Columbus,  Georgia,  there  had  been  about  seven  mur- 
ders of  older  ladies  living  alone.  Now  somewhat  more  than 
murders  were  involved,  but  I think  the  crime  culminated 
in  each  case  in  murder.  That’s  one  city  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  where  there  was  an  extremely  serious  crime  pro- 
blem. It  received  not  only  statewide  press  coverage,  but 
national  as  well.  Wc  were  reading  it  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton papers,  in  fact.  I told  this  lady  that  rape  was  so  rare, 
and  that  murder  was  so  rare  among  the  older  age  group 
over  60,  that  they  really  shouldn't  consider  it  significant. 
It  didn't  even  show  on  most  of  the  statistical  reports  and 
it  didn't  show  on  the  IACP  report  for  1976.  She  said, 
"George,  don't  you  tell  that  to  me  or  anybody  that  lives 
in  the  state  of  Georgia.  We  are  terrified.”  And  she  was 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Columbus.  But  she  said, 
“I  have  people  who  are  members  of  our  association  who 
are  moving  out  of  their  homes  where  they’re  living  alone 
and  they’re  moving  in  with  their  children,  they’re  moving 
in  with  each  other.  They’re  doing  all  kinds  of  things." 
Now  that  is  an  example  of  perceived  fear  which  has  been 
elevated  far  beyond  what  it  should  be  because  of  wide- 
spread media  attention  to  an  unusual  situation. 

LEN:  Would  you  say  then  that  this  perceived  fear  can,  in 
some  cases,  be  even  more  dangerous  to  the  elderly  than 
crime  itself? 

SUNDERLAND:  It  certainly  is  just  as  debilitating.  If  you 
won’t  leave  your  house,  if  you  change  your  lifestyle,  if 
you  stop  doing  the  things  that  you  think  are  necessary 
and  that  you  think  are  giving  you  pleasure,  then  certainly 
that  is  a serious  consequence  of  crime.  1 tell  crime  pre- 
vention officers  that  they  should  determine  the  actual 
crime  situation  by  crime  analysis,  and  then  tell  their 
people  the  true  story  - in  this  case  they  could  very  well 
say  that  fear  is  elevated  beyond  where  it  should  be.  As  an 
example,  in  1976,  the  IACP  issued  a survey  of  180  police 
agencies  in  which  they  listed  1 5 or  20  crimes  that  might 
be  committed  against  older  persons;  murder  didn't  even 


tion.  You  have  to  know  what  your  problem  is,  and  the 
people  in  Oakland,  California  could  tell  those  people  who 
live  and  work  in  those  safe  areas,  "You  haven’t  had  a rob- 
*-  three  years.  Why  should  you  be  un- 

o'nceVnetf?  The  problems  are  occurring  in  that 


location,  and  if  you  go  there  you  might  have  your  purse 
snatched.  The  robberies  are  occurring  in  that  other  loca- 
tion, so  if  you  go  there  you  might  get  strong-armed,  you 
might  get  mugged.”  Incidentally,  this  was  a study  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly.  So  if  you  do  a good  crime 
analysis,  and  if  we  know  our  crime  problem,  we  can  re- 
duce a great  deal  of  this  elevated,  unnecessary  perceived 
fear,  which  is  so  debilitating. 

Now,  there  are  some  people  who  really  do  have  it 
tough,  as  you  know.  I don’t  know  how  the  hell  you  sur- 
vive in  some  places.  We  had  a program  for  criminal  justice 
people  in  Massachusetts.  We  bused  in  two  busloads  of 
people  from  one  town.  We  had  them  volunteer  to  get  up 
on  the  platform  and  tell  of  their  experiences.  We  had 
things  like  this:  an  82-year-old  black  man  said  that  he  was 
mugged  and  spent  three  months  in  the  hospital.  He  said  he 
was  just  afraid  to  go  out  anymore.  Another  lady  lived  in 
what  she  said  was  “the  project"  — public  housing.  She 
said,  “I’m  afraid  to  go  across  the  street  to  mail  a letter  to 
my  children;  I’m  afraid  to  leave  my  project."  Yet  another 
lady  said,  "Well,  I just  don’t  feel  safe  anymore,  there’s 
so  much  crime  around  here.  I don't  go  out  of  my  house 
any  more  than  I have  to.”  It’s  just  horrible  the  way  that 
some  of  these  people  are  tormented  by  young  street  hood- 
lums. 

Relative  to  crime  itself,  I can  make  a general  statement 
about  crime  against  the  elderly  which  holds  up  in  most  lo- 
cations. The  good  news  is  this:  in  most  locations,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  older  population  today  has  very  low 
victimization  rates  for  the  three  most  serious  UCR  crimes 
— homicide,  rape,  and  aggravated  assault.  The  study  in 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  revealed  that.  They  couldn’t 
remember  a stranger-to-stranger  homicide  against  an  older 
person  in  the  last  14  years.  I think  that's  characteristic. 
We  looked  at  Salt  Lake  City  one  year  when  Chief  Jones 
was  out  there;  they  had  two  homicides,  and  both  were 
family  fights.  One  involved  an  older  white  family  in  which 
one  spouse  shot  the  other  spouse,  and  the  other  was  a 
three-generation  black  family  where  a grandson  shot  the 
grandfather.  But  here  we  have  a major  city,  Salt  Lake 
City,  that  didn’t  have  a single  strangcr-to-stranger  homi- 
cide involving  an  older  person  for  an  entire  year.  We've 
seen  the  same  thing  when  wc  looked  at  New  York  City, 
when  wc  looked  at  St.  Petersburg.  Another  significant  fact 
I find  when  wc  do  have  these  serious  crimes  against  older 
persons  is  that  in  most  cases  they  start  out  as  other 


the  principal  victims  of  theft  of  checks  from  the  mail,  we 
get  more  than  our  share  of  burglaries.  Now  let’s  look  at 
some  of  these  crimes.  Through  crime  prevention  we  can 
totally  eliminate  the  theft  of  checks  from  the  mail.  We 
have  talked  with  people  at  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  they  say 
that  no  one  in  the  United  States  has  ever  lost  a dime 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury  direct-mail  program,  whereby 
a person's  checks  are  sent  directly  to  the  bank.  And  this 
can  be  done  with  private  checks  as  well  as  government 
checks.  In  IACP’s  survey,  theft  of  checks  was  way  up  near 
the  top  — about  number  three  — of  the  crimes  against  the 
elderly.  But  we  know  that  with  the  direct  deposit  pro- 
gram, this  can  be  reduced  to  zero.  That’s  a splendid 
example  of  how  older  people  can  reduce  their  victimiza- 
tion by  practicing  crime  prevention.  In  this  case,  it  is  a 
simple  thing  of  telling  the  Treasury  or  a pension  fund  to 
send  the  check  to  the  bank. 

We  know  that  there  are  crime  prevention  techniques 
for  reducing  purse  snatchings.  It  is,  in  a way  to  our  benefit 
that  the  kinds  of  crimes  committed  against  us  are  crimes 
that  can  be  notably  reduced  by  practicing  crime  preven- 
tion. 

You  asked  about  the  elderly  as  resources.  Our  principal 
effort  in  this  area  is  to  find  ways  that  older  people  can 
support  law  enforcement  and  to  conduct  training  of  peace 
officers  to  encourage  them  to  accept  older  persons.  Most 
of  my  activities  are  financed  with  money  from  our  asso- 
ciation’s internal  budget.  We  have  received  a couple  of 
grants  from  LEAA.  We’ve  completed  the  first  structured 
police  training  course,  which  has  been  institutionalized  by 
the  FBI  and  by  major  academies  around  the  country,  on 
how  to  deal  with  older  persons.  We  try  to  show  older 
people  how  they  can  help  police  agencies.  We’re  just  now 
entering  into  a specialized  version  of  that,  which  will  take 
the  next  18  months,  wherein  we  are  going  to  develop 
material  to  show  law  enforcement  how  crime  analysis  can 
be  conducted  by  retired  volunteers.  We  have  several  good 
examples  of  that  around  the  country.  We  have  an  award 
to  the  San  Diego  Police  Department  for  their  use  of  re- 
tired people  in  conducting  all  the  crime  analysis.  That’s 
a major  departure,  having  retired  people  who  have  no 
prior  law  enforcement  experience  doing  all  of  the  crime 
analysis. 

LEN:  Has  your  group  established  a set  of  guidelines  for 
such  research? 

SUNDERLAND:  We  have  a full-time  staff  doing  that  right 
now.  We  started  in  September  of  this  year  and  wc  will  be 
testing  our  first  product  the  middle  of  next  year.  We  will 
be  working  with  the  ICAP  [Integrated  Criminal  Appre- 
hension Program  | cities,  and  we  probably  will  have  a fin- 
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‘For  15  or  20  years  we’ve  believed  that  you’ve  got  to  have  the  help  of  the  population 
to  reduce  crime.  But  I think  [now]  we’ve  gone  from  the  understanding  that  we  must 
do  it  to  the  implementation,  the  practical  application,  of  how  to  do  it.’ 
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ished  product  by  the  end  of  next  year  or  early  1981  This 
will  be  a product  to  train  the  volunteers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducts to  show  the  police  how  to  use  the  volunteers.  Long 
Beach,  New  York,  is  another  department  which  is  using 
six  retired  people  in  crime  analysis  and  crime  prevention. 
Sgt.  Paul  Reed  is  coordinating  that.  Another  outstanding 
example  is  the  sheriff’s  department  in  Duval  County, 
Florida  — Jacksonville.  We  had  a training  session  down 
there  in  1972  and  within  the  first  year  Sheriff  Dale  Car- 
son,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  top  five  sheriffs  in  the 
country,  had  more  than  600  volunteers  of  all  ages.  They 
now  have  about  800  people  on  their  waiting  list  trying  to 
get  in  to  do  things  at  their  police  agency.  They  don't  do 
crime  analysis  in  Jacksonville,  but  they  do  searches,  water 
patrol,  and  they  have  a volunteer  crime  prevention  unit. 
They  also  have  a volunteer  motorcycle  group  comprised 
of  responsible  businessmen  who  own  their  own  motor- 
cycles and  have  their  own  insurance  and  uniforms.  When 
they  want  to  have  a ceremony  or  parade,  or  something 
similar,  they  call  on  these  volunteers  to  serve  as  escorts. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  you're  not  going  to  do 
in  a police  agency  under  the  gloomy  pale  of  Proposition 
13.  But  these  are  things  that  can  be  done  by  retired 
people  who  want  to  get  involved.  Most  retired  people, 
most  older  people  today  think  very  highly  of  police.  In 
one  survey,  74  percent  supported  their  police  very  strong- 
ly, and  it  was  only  a minor  percentage  that  had  a nega- 
tive thing  to  say  about  their  police  agencies. 

So  you  have  a population  that's  not  committing  very 
much  crime,  you  have  a population  that  has  a strong  sup- 
portive feeling  about  police,  and  you’ve  got  police  agen- 
cies that  have  more  demands  put  on  them  than  they  can 
meet.  1 think  we  ought  to  marry  those  things  and  get 
these  retired  people  to  help  their  police  agencies  ac- 
complish some  of  their  responsibilities.  Police  depart- 
ments are  getting  more  and  more  responsibility  and  less 
and  less  money,  and  of  course  what  they're  doing  is 
trying  to  get  more  and  more  of  their  trained  people  do- 
ing the  things  that  they're  trained  to  do  — investiga- 
tions, patrol  and  things  like  that. 

LEN:  With  regard  to  money,  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  LEAA  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Anticrime  Programs.  Do  you  see  that  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Federal  government  is  taking  citizen  and 
community  anticrimc  groups,  in  general,  more  serious- 
ly? 

SUNDERLAND:  Sure  it  is  Just  as  recently  as  eight 
years  ago,  if  you  mentioned  the  concept  of  volunteers 
you'd  almost  get  blown  out  of  the  stationhouse.  You 
couldn't  call  them  volunteers;  you’d  have  to  say  you’d 
get  the  community  to  call  in  things  to  you.  Now  we  have 
departments  that  are  actively  seeking  help  from  the  com- 
munity. Wc  do  an  awful  lot  of  traveling  out  of  this  office, 
and  we’ve  seen  departments  all  over  the  country  that  are 
using  the  community  in  a variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
their  responsibilities.  We  have  training  sessions  in  which 
we  often  deal  with  all  levels  of  the  police  structure,  and 
wc  bring  in  program  people  to  present  a program  model  to 
see  if  it  can  be  adapted  to  their  localities.  We  just  finished 
one  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  we  have  one  scheduled  in  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  and  during  1979  we've  conducted  close 
to  50  of  these  training  sessions  around  the  country  as 
a public  service  to  encourage  more  utilization  of  this 
resource. 

For  15  or  20  years  we’ve  believed  that  you’ve  got  to 
have  the  help  of  the  population  to  reduce  crime.  Every 
law  enforcement  executive  in  the  country  would  agree. 
But  I think  we've  gone  from  the  understanding  that  we 
must  dp  it  to  the  implementation,  the  practical  appli- 
cation, of  how  to  do  it.  We're  on  the  verge  of  mounting 
the  next  step,  with  more  sophistication,  of  getting  the 
community  to  help  us  achieve  our  responsibilities. 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  your  law  enforcement  and 
older  persons  program,  where  you  go  into  police  sta- 
tions? What  happens  in  the  course  of  that  program? 
SUNDERLAND:  I would  not  have  believed  when  I 
first  came  here  that  wc  would  get  involved  in  police 
training.  I did  not  envision  that  as  a responsiblity  that 
would  be  taken  on  by  this  office.  But  when  I started, 
back  in  '12  and  '73.  I went  around  the  country  and  gave 
crime  prevention  seminars  to  groups  of  older  people 
which  were  sponsored  by  our  membership.  I observed  that 


the  local  police  officer  who  wc  used  as  an  expert  resource 
in  nearly  every  case  knew  the  local  criminal  code,  he  knew 
the  kinds  of  crimes  that  were  being  committed,  he  was 
knowledgeable  about  what  was  happening  in  his  com- 
munity, that  is,  at  the  street  level.  But  they  were  com- 
pletely, abysmally  failing  in  getting  this  information  to 
older  persons.  In  other  words,  their  communication  skills 
with  regard  to  this  special  interest  group  were  lacking. 
We  then  began  to  do  a few  police  training  seminars  from 
our  own  budget.  I got  my  people  to  give  me  $40,000  in 
1973  to  do  this.  And  more  and  more  as  we  traveled 
around  the  country  we  substantiated  these  initial  obser- 
vations. We  would  get  a host  agency  — a law  enforcement 
agency  — to  co-sponsor  the  seminar  and  then  wc  would 
bring  in  people  to  present  selected  subject  topics,  such  as 
the  process  of  aging,  communicating  with  elderly  people, 
and  so  forth.  I did  that  for  about  three  years,  financed 
with  internal  money.  The  association  invested  about 
$40,000  a year  in  that  particular  effort  until  1975. 
Around  1974,  I felt  it  was  time  for  us  to  create  a course, 
and  being  an  old  training  officer,  I thought  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  write  to  a great  number  of  agencies  and  schools, 
have  them  collect  the  existing  materials,  and  I would  then 
tailor  it  to  our  special  purposes.  We  sent  out  more  than 
3,000  individually  typed  inquiries  to  sheriff's  depart- 


sonal  safety  when  they  stop  a car.  they  should  stop  be- 
hind the  car.  approach  the  car  from  the  rear,  observe  the 
occupants  and  watch  the  hands  of  the  occupants,  and 
stand  behind  the  driver  so  if  anybody  tries  to  pull  a gun 
on  him  he  has  a chance  to  duck  and  get  behind  the  car, 
and  he  has  the  edge  on  the  driver.  Wc  point  out  to  them 
that  this  makes  it  very  difficult  for  an  aged  driver  be- 
cause the  aged  also  have  hearing  loss.  The  principal  loss 
or  decline  in  aging  is  eyesight  — virtually  all  older  people 
wear  glasses,  second  to  that  is  auditory  decline,  and, 
therefore,  many  older  people  will  use  lip  reading  to  aug- 
ment their  hearing.  Thus,  if  in  your  judgment  you  feel  it 
is  not  a frightening  situation,  if,  for  example,  an  older 
lady  is  sitting  alone  in  a car  and  you  can  watch  what  she's 
doing  - and  since  most  old  ladies  aren't  going  to  hurt 
you,  instead  of  standing  behind  her  as  you  have  been 
trained  to  do,  go  up  and  talk  to  her  so  that  she  can  sec 
your  face  and  sec  your  lips.  You  will  probably  have  less 
problem  communicating  with  her. 

It’s  the  same  with  crime  prevention  officers.  When  he's 
dealing  with  younger  age  groups,  the  police  officer  usually 
has  a strong  voice  and  he  may  turn  away  from  the  audi- 
ence while  he’s  delivering  information.  Wc  say  that  with 
older  age  groups  you  should  never  do  that.  Always  face 
the  audience.  Wc  explain  that  you  should  not  speak  over  a 


The  good  news  is  this:  in  most  locations,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  older  population  today  has  very  low  victimization 
rates  for  the  three  most  serious  UCR  crimes.’ 


ments,  police  departments,  criminal  justice  schools  certain  number  of  words  per  minute.  The  course,  then,  is 

throughout  the  country,  and  we  did  not  get  back  one  sin-  a very  practical  course. 

gle  piece  of  material.  Nothing  existed,  which  just  as-  Wc  have  been  conducting  that  as  a public  service 


tounded  me,  because  so  many  people  arc  doicw~  things 
that  I almost  certainly  thought  there  woufd  ‘6c 
fragments.  There  was  one  man  in  Albany,  New  York,  who 
had  a program  for  the  deaf  which  had  some  good  material. 
LEN:  Did  you  consider  applying  for  a grant  to  expand 
your  activities  in  this  area? 

SUNDERLAND:  With  what  information  we  were  able  to 
gather,  we  submitted  a grant  proposal  to  LEAA  to  bank- 
roll us  to  do  the  front-end  work  on  developing  such  a 
course.  With  the  LEAA  money  we  developed  the  course, 
and  we  have  been  implementing  it  since  1977.  This  is 
not  a crime  prevention  course;  it's  a course  on  under- 
standing and  dealing  with  the  elderly.  It  is  modularized, 
it’s  almost  600  pages  long,  but  you  can  train  from  two 
hours  to  80  hours  out  of  it.  It  has  self-standing  modules 
such  as  the  process  of  aging,  communicating,  volun- 
teerism,  victimization,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  a course 
on  gerontology.  If  an  officer  wants  to  specialize  in  this 
area,  he  should  go  to  an  academic  institution  and  take  a 
regular  course  in  gerontology.  Our  intent  was  to  deliver 
information  that  he  can  use  the  next  day  on  his  job. 

For  example,  when  we  talk  about  the  physical  changes 
in  the  aging  eye,  we  do  not  analyze  the  physiology  of  the 
eye.  We  explain  that  the  older  male  very  often  has  a loss 
of  color  discrimination,  but  we  do  not  analyze  why  he 
has  a loss  of  color  discrimination.  We  go  right  from  that 
statement  to,  "therefore,  if  you  are  a crime  prevention  of- 
ficer and  you're  going  to  make  audio-visuals  for  older  peo- 
ple, you  must  consider  that  they  have  more  difficulty 
distinguishing  between  hues  than  they  do  between 
colors.”  Also,  there  are  certain  colors  which  the  aging  eye 
can  see  better  than  others. 

So  when  you  build  your  A-V’s,  you  build  them  with 
these  things  in  mind.  We  talk  about  the  type  sizes  you 
should  use  in  your  printed  material,  we  talk  about  type 
styles  for  such  material,  and  paper  and  ink  contrasts 
that  are  compatible  with  the  older  eye.  For  example, 
the  older  eye  has  more  difficulty  coping  with  glare.  How 
does  that  affect  you?  It  affects  you  when  you  have  an 
older  driver  who  may  have  difficulty  driving  into  the  even- 
ing sunset  and  may  do  things  that  the  younger  driver 
may  not  do  because  of  the  glare  problem.  It  also  means 
that  when  you  prepare  printed  material  you  should  do  it 
on  matte  finish  as  opposed  to  glossy  finish  stock 
LEN:  In  a sense,  then,  a local  police  trainer  could  use  this 
manual  to  build  his  own  course? 

SUNDERLAND:  Yes.  As  an  example,  many  officers  who 
arc  on  highway  patrol  have  been  taught  that  for  their  per- 


^myjid the  country,  co-sponsored  with  law  enforcement 
■agencies,  _'.d  wc  will  be  doing  that  when  wc  get  our  crime 
analysis  project  to  a point  where  wc  can  do  some  training 
It  will  be  a separate  course  but  it  will  be  part  of  our  in- 
ternally funded  activities. 

LEN:  Have  the  training  programs  had  any  noticeable  im- 
pact thus  far  on  improving  the  police  attitude  toward 
older  persons? 

SUNDERLAND:  We’ve  never  really  had  a problem  with 
attitude.  We  did  a little  curbstone  study  here  some  years 
back  and  while  it  might  not  qualify  as  a scientific  study,  it 
satisfied  us.  What  we  found  was  that  the  police  officers 
we  surveyed  showed  a compassion  for  two  age  groups,  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  Not  only  did  wc  get  these  re- 
sponses in  our  survey,  but  it  was  also  observable  in  many 
incidents. 

So  we  didn’t  really  have  much  of  a problem  with  atti- 
tude. As  you  know,  police  officers  develop  an  antagonism 
toward  the  offender  age  group,  and  they  stereotype  that 
age  group  as  the  ones  that  are  giving  them  trouble.  We 
didn't  have  a problem  with  that.  The  police  officers,  of 
course,  had  the  same  negative  stereotypes  about  aging  that 
the  general  population  had.  Wc  hope  we  arc  removing 
some  of  those. 

As  to  impact,  I think  we  have  had  an  impact.  Some 
states  now  have  mandated  this  training.  Georgia  has  man- 
dated certain  segments  of  this  training  for  their  in-service 
people.  Florida  has  the  highest  proportion  of  the  elderly 
in  the  country  and  certain  localities  in  that  state  have 
mandated  this  training.  Many  institutions,  without  man- 
date. have  included  this  in  specialized  in-service  training 
LEN:  They  specify  that  X-numbcr  of  hours  must  be  de- 
voted to  this? 

SUNDERLAND:  In  the  mandated  training,  yes.  But  most 
of  it  is  done  by  executive  direction.  The  training  director 
may  say,  “We’re  going  to  have  two  hours  of  our  next 
40-hour  in-service  training  course  devoted  to  this."  And  it 
will  usually  be  put  in  the  block  that  they  reserve  for  be- 
havioral sciences  instruction.  That’s  how  it  is  down  at  the 
FBI  Academy;  out  of  a 40-hour  elective  course  at  the 
National  Academy  they  include  about  six  hours  on  aging 
and  they  use  our  material.  Of  course,  wc  worked  with 
them  when  wc  were  developing  it.  Wc  have  very  close  tics 
with  the  FBI  Academy,  and  wc  conduct  a lot  of  our 
seminars  down  there,  so  they  have  been  in  this  from  the 
beginning. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  then.  I’d  say  you  can't  cx- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 
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pect  a revolution  overnight,  but  I think  the  slow  transi- 
tion that  we  normally  can  expect  in  matters  of  this  type 
is  taking  place. 

LEN:  Would  it  be  too  early  at  this  point  to  have  statis- 
tical data  on  this? 

SUNDERLAND:  Yes,  I certainly  don’t  have  any  data  on 
it  as  yet.  I will  say  this,  though  - eight  years  ago  I would 
never  mention  special  units  for  the  aging,  such  as  you  have 
with  the  auto  squad,  burglary  squad,  or  juvenile  squad.  I 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  stationhousc  if  I men- 
tioned it.  But  1 notice  that  today  many  agencies  have  just 
that.  In  Santa  Ana,  California,  and  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  full-time  staffs  arc  working  with  the  older 
population. 

LEN:  Would  this  be  primarily  in  the  area  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  such  things  as  block  watching? 

SUNDERLAND:  Yes.  They’re  organizing  older  people.  In 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  they  have  an  enormous  number  of  older 
people,  almost  5.000  older  people,  reporting  to  a Neigh- 
borhood Watch  program.  They  were  signed  up  to  report 
suspicious  occurrences  in  their  neighborhoods. 

LEN:  Getting  back  to  your  crime  prevention  training  pro- 
gram designed  specifically  to  be  presented  to  the  elderly, 
can  you  describe  how  that  operates? 

SUNDERLAND:  When  I first  started  I remember  the  boss 
said,  “We  have  a problem;  do  something  about  it."  That’s 
about  all  the  instruction  1 received  when  I started  here.  I 
looked  at  all  three  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  I couldn’t  see  active  participation  by  our  members  in 
the  judicial  or  correctional  ends  of  things.  I kept  coming 
back  to  crime  prevention  or  crime  avoidance,  so  I finally 
decided  that  the  best  thing  for  our  population  for  immedi- 
ate results  was  to  practice  crime  prevention.  We  built  a 
course  dealing  with  the  special  crime  problems  of  older 
people,  and  we  offered  this  to  older  groups  as  a public 
service.  We  use  other  configurations  now,  such  as  slides 
and  tapes,  and  we  have  literature  hand-outs  to  go 
them.  We  deal  with  the  crimes  that  we  think  aro* 
serious:  fraud,  burglary.  We  have  a segment  J.Ttlie* 
of  activities  which  they  can  get  involved  in  with  the 
police,  like  neighborhood  watch  or  crime  check,  things 
like  that.  Then,  of  course,  there’s  street  crimes  that  they 
can  get  involved  in,  such  as  purse  snatching,  crimes  in- 
volving theft  of  an  automobile,  and  so  on.  It’s  a practical 
script  of  a course,  and  within  the  limits  of  our  budget,  we 
offer  it  to  people  who  write  to  us. 

LEN:  So  in  other  words,  someone  could  just  pick  this 
syllabus  up,  read  the  material,  and  present  the  course? 
SUNDERLAND:  I’ve  gotten  a lot  of  letters  from  police 
agencies  thanking  us  for  the  material,  saying  that  they 
have  included  it  in  their  training  programs.  I feel  a special 
responsibility  for  the  smaller  agencies.  You  know,  the 
bigger  agencies  can  do  almost  anything.  When  you’ve  got 
600,  700  or  1,000  or  more  police  officers,  you  can  find 
people  who  have  the  talent  to  put  such  programs  together. 
Consequently,  I like  to  concentrate  on  the  smaller  agen- 
cies, where  there  is  one  officer  who's  part-time  on  patrol, 
part-time  on  investigation,  and  part-time  on  crime  preven- 
tion, and  he  just  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  do  research  and 
develop  these  programs  on  his  own.  We  can  put  this 
material  together  and  he  can  almost  start  right  from  day 
one  in  doing  crime  prevention  programming. 

LEN:  There  arc  reports  that  rural  crime  is  rising  dramatic- 
ally in  this  country.  Does  this  pose  any  major  difference 
for  you  and  your  work? 

SUNDERLAND:  There  is  a difference.  About  three  years 
ago  we  tried  to  conduct  a seminar  with  the  FBI  Academy- 
on  new  trends  that  were  occurring.  I talked  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  academy  and  told  him  we’d  like  to  conduct  a 
seminar  on  crime  in  the  country  and  that  we  would  like  to 
bring  in  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association  because  most 
county  sheriffs  have  to  deal  with  rural,  unincorporated 
areas.  A member  of  my  staff  was  a retired  FBI  agent  and  I 
had  him  call  around  the  country  to  get  some  presenters 
for  us.  We  couldn’t  find  a damn  thing.  Craig  Beek,  who 
was  running  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Investigation  at  that  time, 
had  developed  a good  statewide  equipment  identification 
system,  so  we  brought  him  in  to  talk  about  that. 

LEN:  What  did  his  program  involve? 

SUNDERLAND:  There’s  a big  problem  with  theft  of  farm 
machinery.  Very  often  a farmer  will  have  several  fields 
and  he  has  a big  piece  of  equipment  - a tractor  or  a com- 
bine, something  like  that  - and  his  home  may  be  a mile  or 
two  from  the  fields.  So  he  may  leave  his  equipment  out  in 
the  field  overnight  and  tlktf  his  pickup  truck  to  drive  back 


to  the  farm  house.  When  he  comes  back  the  next  morning, 
his  combine  is  gone.  And  this  involves  big  money,  about 
$100,000  a shot.  The  next  thing  you  know,  this  machine 
may  be  on  a boat  to  South  America.  Quite  often  it  goes 
out  from  the  New  York  area,  where  there’s  a lot  of  ex- 
porting, including  stolen  property.  Beek  developed  an 
identification  system  whereby  every  individual  member  of 
a family  would  have  an  identification  number  that  could 
be  immediately  identified  with  that  individual  and  the 
mark  on  the  equipment. 

They  also  were  marking  grain  with  “confetti."  A 
farmer  would  be  given  a number,  say  4250,  and  he  would 
have  a bunch  of  confetti  with  that  number  printed  on  it. 
It  goes  in  the  granary,  mixing  in  with  the  grain.  As  you 
may  know,  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  grain  theft  in  the  Mid- 
west, and  soybean  theft,  too;  soybeans  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  So  you  would  mix  this  in  with  the  grain 
for  your  animals.  It’s  digestible,  so  it  doesn’t  hurt  the 
animals,  and  it’s  extremely  hard  for  someone  who  steals 
the  grain  to  remove  all  that  confetti  from  it. 

I think  that  today  the  leading  authority  on  rural  crime 
is  Dr.  Howard  Phillips  of  Ohio  State  University,  who  is  the 
only  person  we  could  find  in  the  entire  United  States  who 
had  solid  information.  He  had  conducted  a statewide 
study  in  Ohio  on  rural  crime,  and  I believe  that  at  this 
time  he’s  the  most  knowledgeable  person  on  this  subject. 

I do  not  have  specialized  crime  prevention  programs 
for  country  crime,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  increasing. 
We  know  that  crime  in  recreational  areas  is  also  getting  to 
relatively  serious,  and  we  wanted  to  host  a seminar  on 
crime  in  recreational  areas,  because  older  people  use  so 
many  of  these  areas.  We  couldn’t  find  enough  on  it  to 
build  a session.  This  came  to  our  attention  when  some  of 
the  journals  reported  a poll  in  which  about  85  percent  of 
the  park  rangers  had  stated  that  crime  was  getting  to  be  a 
serious  problem  in  the  parks.  We  thought  that  this  would 
be  a good  time  to  have  a session  at  the  FBI  Academy.  We 
^gave  a grant  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  study 
we  anticipate  that  we  will  be  getting  the 
ffoT  that  in  1980. 

LEN:  You  participated  in  the  International  Conference  on 
Aging  last  October.  What  new  material  was  generated  as  a 
result  of  this? 

SUNDERLAND:  About  two  or  three  years  ago  we  went 
to  the  Internationa]  Federation  of  Aging  and  said,  “What 
can  you  give  us  in  the  way.  of  information  on  crime 
against  the  elderly  in  your  member  nations?”  As  I recall, 
there  are  about  17  member  nations  in  the  IFA.  The  asso- 
ciation is  run  by  a retired  State  Department  foreign  ser- 
vice officer  who  said,  “We  just  don’t  think  it’s  a prob- 
lem.” And  he  let  it  go  at  that.  We  tried  to  encourage  the 
IFA  to  make  inquiries,  so  they  brought  a fellow  aboard 
who  had  just  graduated  from  college  and  he  surveyed  the 
member  nations  by  correspondence  and  wrote  a paper  on 
it.  They  found  that  when  they  made  inquiries  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  various  countries,  the  re- 
sponse was  usually,  “We  really  haven’t  thought  much 
about  it,”  or  “We  don’t  have  anything  on  it,”  or  “It  really 
hasn’t  come  to  our  attention."  But  I found  it  significant 
that  in  October  1979  the  first  international  conference  on 
crime  against  the  elderly  was  held  in  Rome,  Italy.  I was  in- 
vited to  present  a paper  at  that  conference,  and  1 think 
now  they  are  going  to  begin  to  find  that  there  are  prob- 
lems in  some  of  their  countries  that  are  similar  to  the 
problems  in  our  country. 

In  those  countries  that  still  have  three-generation 
families,  such  as  in  Greece,  I would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  there  was  much  of  a problem.  Greece,  for  one 
thing,  doesn’t  have  a high  level  of  the  kind  of  crime  we're 
talking  about  and,  two,  the  older  people  very  often  are 
still  doing  something,  even  if  it’s  just  making  fish  nets,  or 
minding  the  baby.  They’re  still  performing  a useful  social 
function.  I think  they  have  a higher  level  of  reverence  for 
the  elderly,  so  1 would  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  a 
problem  in  a country  such  as  Greece.  But  I’ll  bet  there’s 
the  same  problem  in  Germany  and  in  a number  of  other 
countries  as  wc  have  here,  where  the  family  is  becoming 
more  and  more  fragmented.  Japan  probably  does  not  have 
a problem  in  this  respect  because  of  their  family  structure 
and  attitudes. 

LF.N:  Docs  the  NRTA/AARJ?  plan  any  programs  that 
would  focus  on  the  way  the  elderly  crime  victim  fares  in 
court? 

SUNDERLAND:  We’ve  been  encouraging  such  programs 
that  help  the  older  victim.  We  do  not,  yet  have  a struc- 
tured' program,  b\it  we  certainly  do  encourage  it.  We’ve 


had  people  who  arc  engaged  in  such  activities  in  places 
such  as  Santa  Ana,  California.  We  were  involved  from  the 
outset  in  a Wilmington,  Delaware,  project  which  traced  a 
crime  from  the  street  to  its  disposition  when  the  victim 
was  over  the  age  of  60.  Certain  kinds  of  crimes,  the  fear- 
provoking  street  crimes,  were  focused  on. 

There  is  a problem  with  the  older  victim  in  many  juris- 
dictions. In  many  cases  prosecutors  tend  to  think  that  the 
older  person  will  make  a weak  witness.  I think  older 
people  on  the  witness  stand  have  a problem.  Wc  have  de- 
veloped two  slide/tape  programs  that  deal  with  the  issue 
of  how  to  be  a witness  and  how  to  serve  on  a jury.  We  give 
the  most  fundamental  instructions  to  an  older  person  as 
to  what  may  happen  should  they  be  called  to  testify  or 
should  they  be  called  to  serve  on  a jury. 

LEN:  Do  these  deal  at  all  with  the  fact  that  it’s  often 
physically  more  difficult  for  an  older  person  to  keep 
coming  down  to  court  to  testify? 

SUNDERLAND:  That’s  another  problem  you  have. 
Gerontologists  long  ago  defined  transportation  as  a major 
problem  for  the  older  person,  not  only  in  terms  of  getting 
around  on  foot  but  getting  around  on  public  or  private 
transportation.  Most  jurisdictions  say  a witness  can  expect 
at  least  four  trips  to  the  courthouse  on  a felony.  Let’s  just 
trace,  then,  what  happens  to  an  older  victim  in  a burglary, 
for  example.  First  he  gets  a notice  to  appear-,  he  gets  a 
green  piece  of  paper  telling  him  to  show  up  at  noon  in 
room  224  in  such-and-such  court.  First  off,  he’s  never 
been  down  to  that  part  of  town  — he  may  have  to  transfer 
several  times.  If  he  takes  a cab,  it’s  expensive.  If  he  drives 
a car,  there’s  no  place  to  park  around  the  courthouse. 
Even  the  illegal  parking  spaces  are  taken  up.  often  by 
people  who  work  there;  there’s  simply  not  a spot  to  be 
had.  Then  they  go  into  the  courthouse  and  there’s  nobody 
to  talk  to.  They  wander  around,  they  look  at  the  direc- 
tory until  somebody  finally  says,  “Room  224  is  up  there 
on  the  second  floor.”  He  goes  up  there  and  is  completely 
confused.  Most  older  people  will  never  have  been  in  a 
courthouse  before.  Everybody  is  too  busy.  The  prosecutor 
is  overloaded,  the  clerk  is  overloaded;  there’s  nobody  who 
can  counsel  the  older  person.  He  may  get  a little  pre-trial 
discussion,  or  he  may  not,  and  it’s  just  an  overwhelming 
experience.  Then  there  are  the  truly  outrageous  cases.  One 
such  case  involved  a mom-and-pop  store  in  Washington 
that  was  burglarized;  the  fellow  was  very  elderly,  still  try- 
ing to  make  a living.  He  made  eight  appearances  on  that 
case,  and  the  case  kept  being  continued  for  one  reason  or 
another.  They  called  it  the  ninth  time,  and  the  man  had  a 
health  problem  and  couldn’t  show  up.  So  on  the  ninth 
appearance  they  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of  witnesses. 

That  kind  of  case  is  engineered;  anybody  knows  that. 
They’re  wearing  the  case  down.  They  wear  everybody 
down  until  the  case  gets  dismissed. 

Five  appearances  is  not  unusual  in  a felony.  One  of  the 
sheriffs  in  one  of  the  principal  counties  in  Florida  told  me 
that  a good  friend  of  his  ran  a drugstore  that  was  burglar- 
ized. The  man  told  the  sheriff,  “After  this  is  over,  I don’t 
care  what  you  do  next,  but  I’m  never  going  down  to  that 
courthouse  again.  I cannot  spend  all  that  time  on  a case 
like  that.  I’m  losing  more  having  to  hire  somebody  to  take 
my  place  so  I can  go  stand  around  the  courthouse."  In 
most  cases  the  continuances  are  tactics  that  benefit  the 
defendant,  and  relatively  no  concern  is  shown  toward  the 
victim  or  the  witness.  They  have  to  deal  with  unfamiliar 
circumstances  with  people  who  are  compassionate  toward 
them  but  are  too  busy  to  do  much  for  them.  Our  prosecu- 
tors are  compassionate  but  they’re  just  too  overloaded. 
LEN:  So  then  it’s  not  really  anything  the  elderly  them- 
selves can  do  about  it,  it’s  a question  of  the  judicial  struc- 
ture itself? 

SUNDERLAND:  Actually  no.  There’s  a lot  the  elderly 
can  do,  but  they  need  direction,  they  need  encourage- 
ment. There’s  a need  for  victim  assistance  programs,  and 
I think  there’s  a lot  the  older  people  can  do  to  help  other 
older  people  get  around  through  the  system.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  these  terrible  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
physical  confrontation,  and  the  older  person  is  living 
alone;  such  people  would  welcome  having  somebody  just 
sit  down  and  talk  with  them,  to  ease  them  back  down  to 
their  normal  routines.  There’s  a great  need  and  a great 
opportunity  for  involvement;  I simply  wish  1 had  the  staff 
to  do  more  in  this  area. 


Soon  to  appear  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 
the  exclusive  serialization  of  a new  book  on  brutality: 
Brutal  Justice;  The  Ordeal  of  an  American  City 
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Pot-smoking  FBI  man  describes  undercover  highlights 


Deep  Cover:  An  FBI  Agent  Infiltrates  the 
Radical  Underground.  By  Cril  Payne. 
Newsweek  Books.  New  York.  348  pages. 
$11.95. 

When  Cril  Payne  became  an  FBI  special 
agent  in  1968  he  was  the  All  American 
prototype  of  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
wanted:  young,  single,  law-trained,  with  a 
WASP  background,  short  hair  and  conser- 
vative rhree-button  suit. 

But  by  1972  Payne  had  become  some- 
thing that  Hoover  wouldn't  have  recog- 
nized if  he  had  fallen  over  him  — an  agent 
with  shoulder-length  hair,  heavy  mustache 
and  hippie  clothes,  hanging  out  with 
anti-war  radicals  in  filthy  communes  and 
smoking  pot.  Hoover  did  not  know  that 
deep  cover  agents  like  Payne  existed 
because  the  palace  guard  around  the  aging 
director  at  FBI  headquarters  never  told 
him  about  them. 

"How  did  it  make  you  feel,  that  the  FBI 
director  was  never  told  about  you  or  your 
assignment?”  Payne  was  asked  in  a recent 
interview. 

"It  didn’t  add  to  my  sense  of  security  or 
well-being,"  Payne  said  with  a laugh. 

“What  if  you  had  been  killed  or  crippled 
for  life  on  the  assignment?  Do  you  think 
they  would  have  told  him  then?" 

“Oh,  they  would  probably  have  given 
him  a logical  cover  story  to  explain  it," 
said  Payne  with  a slightly  grimmer  laugh. 

Payne  is  the  author  of  Deep  Cover.  An 
FBI  Agent  Infiltrates  the  Radical  Under- 
ground, one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
about  the  FBI  yet  to  be  published. 

At  first  glance,  to  a former  FBI  agent 
intimately  familiar  with  the  rigid  moral 
code  of  the  “old"  FBI,  this  entire  tale. 

First  issue  of 
justice  review 
published 

The  first  edition  in  a series  of  annual  re- 
views of  criminal  justice  research  rolled  off 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  last  month, 
initiating  a program  funded  by  LEAA’s 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

Entitled  Crime  and  Justice,  the  book  is 
composed  of  essays  on  youth  violence,  po- 
lice practices  and  the  causes  of  crime  and 
was  written  by  prominent  criminal  justice 
scholars  and  professionals. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series,  which  is 
being  produced  at  an  overall  cost  of 
$83,000,  was  edited  by  Norval  Morris,  the 
Julius  Kreeger  Professor  of  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  and  Michael  Tonry,  an  associate 
professor  of  law  at  the  university  of  Mary- 
land Law  School. 

To  obtain  the  inaugural  issue,  send  $14 
per  copy  to:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
11030  South  Langley  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60628.  The  volume's  order  number  is 
ISBN:  0.226-53955-5.,  Information  on  sub- 
sequent volumes  is  available  fcom  -the  uni- 
versity's Marketing  Department,  which  can 
be  reached  afthe  same  address. 


Cril  Payne  is  pictured,  left  to  right,  as  he  appeared  when  he  first  joined  the  FBI,  as  a 
"hippy  freak"  undercover  agent  and  as  he  appears  today, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  more  or  less  deep  cover  agent. 


authorized  (or  at  least  bureaucratically 
condoned)  dope  smoking  and  sexual  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  an  agent  during  the 
course  of  official  assignments,  looked  and 
sounded  unbelievable.  But  after  close  read- 
ing and  a talk  with  the  author,  even  this 
skeptic  became  convinced  that  Payne  has 
told  the  unadorned  truth.  And  unadorned, 
it  is.  The  dope-taking  and  sex  are  described 
explicitly  in  the  language  of  the  denizens 
of  the  subculture  being  penetrated  by  the 

Canadian  books 
report  on 
firearms  & rape 

The  research  branch  of  Canada's  Solici- 
tor General’s  office  recently  released  two 
criminal  justice  reports,  one  which  deals 
with  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  private 
security  industry  and  a second  which 
consists  of  a bibliography  of  research  on 
rape. 

“Firearms  and  the  Private  Security 
Industry  in  Canada"  is  a study  based 
primarily  on  interviews  with  industry 
representatives,  persons  involved  in  fire- 
arms training  of  security  personnel,  and 
administrators  from  federal,  provincial  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Authored  by  Philip  C.  Stenning,  the 
report  features  a series  of  recommenda- 
tions regarding  methods  that  could  be  used 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  safety 
record  of  armed  private  guards. 

The  second  publication,  entitled  "A 
Rape  Bibliography  with  Special  Emphasis 
on  Rape  Research  in  Canada,"  presents  and 
reviews  selected  literature  on  rape  to  1976. 

“It  supplements  and  updates  previous 
work  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  an  additional  section  on  rape  research 
in  Canada,"  a spokesman  noted.  “It  was 
undertaken  to  meet  the  need  for  a sys- 
tematic guide  to  research  which  had  been 
done  in  this  field  and  thus  aid  in  the 
development  of  rape  research  in  Canada." 

For  further  information  on  cither  of  the 
reports,  write:  Communication  Division, 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  K1A  OP8  The  private  security 
publication’s  catalog  number  is  JS 
22-49/1979,  whilfc  the  number  for  the  rape 
bibliography  is  JS  22-50/1979. 


Although  visibly  in  the  best  of  health, 
Payne  did  not  emerge  from  his  experiences 
unscathed,  either  physically  or  psychologi- 
cally. While  mingling  with  the  demonstra- 
tors at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Miami  Beach  in  1972,  he  was 
brutally  beaten  by  the  police  while  hand- 
cuffed; in  fact,  he  was  injured  to  the  extent 
-that  r wtr  TUT  feed 


were  later  required, 

Also,  the  self-serving  rigidity  of  the  FBI 
bureaucracy,  in  its  inability  to  accept  the 
truth  about  some  of  die  people  being 
investigated,  tended  to  shake  him  up 
psychologically 

“I  would  call  in,  for  example,  with 
information  about  X,”  Payne  says,  "and 
before  I could  say  anything,  the  supervisor, 
who  has  been  sitting  at  a desk  in  Washing- 
ton for  die  past  twenty  years,  would  say, 
‘That  guy  is  a real  mad  dog  radical  with 
highly  dangerous  tendencies.'  I would  say, 
listen,  fella,  I don’t  buy  that.  I've  been 
living  with  X for  weeks,  drinking  beer  with 
him,  smoking  pot  with  him,  and  God 
knows  what  else,  and  I say  what  you  have 
on  file  isn't  anything  like  X.  And  the 
supervisor  would  say  in  an  all-knowing 
tone  of  voice,  'Cril,  our  information  in  die 
files  comes  from  sources  of  known  reliabili- 
ty and  you  better  believe  it.'  Then  I would 
hang  up  and  wonder.  Those  sources  of 
known  reliability  had  a tendency  to  shake 
me  up." 

Payne's  last  deep  cover  assignment  was  a 
trip  to  Canada  in  early  1973  with  a female 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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| LAW  ENFORCEMENT  | 

by  Richard  H.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
and  Robert  McCormack,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  against  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts. 

To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  copies  of  An  Anti-Corruption  Manual  for 

Administrators  in  Law  Enforcement  at  $4.95  each.  Enclosed  is  my 
payment  in  check  or  money  order  for  $ 
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Who’s  killing  whom? 


U.S.  statistics  on  police  killings  found  to  be  faulty 


source  by  the  criminologists,  but  he  dis- 
counted the  concept,  citing  discrepancies 
in  editorial  policies.  “Many  police  homi- 
cides, in  the  few  large  cities  in  which  they 
are  a common  occurrence,  such  as  New 
York,  are  not  reported  in  local  news- 
papers," he  said.  “Consequently,  newspa- 
per stories  are  of  limited  use  for  assessing 
the  relative  incidence  of  police  hdmicides 
across  cities.” 

Whatever  source  is  used,  the  criminolo- 
gists noted,  American  police  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  more  citizens  under 
the  authority  of  the  law  than  are  judges  or 
juries.  In  1976,  no  one  was  executed  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  were  233  on 
death  row,  they  observed.  During  the  same 
year,  meanwhile,  Vital  Statistics  reported 
that  295  persons  were  killed  by  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Disputing  the  death  toll,  the  researchers 
noted  that  the  death  certificate  figure 
averaged  about  half  the  number  as  re- 
corded in  police  files.  "Using  this  average, 
American  police  can  be  estimated  to  have 
killed  590  persons  in  1976.” 

But  Sherman  and  Langworthy  stressed 
that  any  past  data  on  officer-caused  deaths 
is  probably  well  off  the  mark  and  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
collection  of  accurate  statistics  in  the 
future.  “The  overwhelming  implication  of 
this  analysis  is  that  our  present  procedures 
for  measuring  homicide  by  police  officers 
should  be  improved,”  they  said. 

Proposing  a series  of  remedies,  the 
criminologists  noted  that: 

• the  Nari—nal  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
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family  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 

categories,”  the  report  stated. 

The  failure  of  coroners  to  use  the  ICD 
code  leads  to  a third  problem  — the 
omission  of  information  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish a civilian-caused  homicide  from  a 
police-caused  death,  the  criminologists 
said. 

Another  flaw  involves  the  "close  rela- 
tionship between  the  local  police  and  the 
medico-legal  office,”  the  report  said.  "This 
relationship  may  well  lead  medico-legal  of- 
ficials to  omit  police  involvement  from  the 
information  they  provide  on  how  the  (fa- 
tal] injury  occurred." 

Two  other  problems  involving  the  accu- 
racy of  death  certificates,  as  stated  by  the 
report,  are  the  “diversity  of  procedures 
used  among  different  coroners,”  and  “me- 
chanical and  conceptual  errors"  in  the 
transmission  and  coding  of  the  death  data. 

"All  of  these  flaws  in  the  vital  statistics 
system  appear  to  contribute  to  the  general 
ly  lower  counts  of  police  homicide  pro- 
duced by  death  certificates  than  by  the 
police-generated  or  other  statistics,”  Sher- 
man and  Langworthy  contended. 

But  the  researchers  noted  that  while  the 
police  figures  are  more  accurate,  they 
could  not  be  used  as  a national  data  base. 
“As  the  basis  for  national  data  collection 
on  the  incidence  of  police  homicides,.  . . 
these  records  are  limited,  for  they  are 
generally  not  kept  in  smaller  police  depart- 
ments where  police  homicides  also  occur.” 

Newspaper  reports  of  police-caused 
deaths  were  also  considered  as  a statistical 


tics  and  related  agencies  should  revise  the 
Standard  Death  Certificate  to  include  a 
check  box  for  police-caused  homicide; 

• police  agencies  should  publish  in  their 
annual  reports  the  number  of  citizens  they 
killed  each  year  , 

• the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
should  contain  the  number  of  citizens 
killed  by  police; 

• all  state  legislatures  should  require 
local  police  to  file  a report  with  a state 
agency  whenever  a citizen  is  killed. 


“Since  both  the  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing system  and  the  vital  statistics  system 
are  voluntary,  there  may  be  little  that  can 
be  done  with  them  to  improve  our  national 
measurement  of  the  absolute  incidence  of 
these  events,”  the  researchers  stated.  "Re- 
porting systems  at  the  state  level,  required 
by  state  law,  however,  show  a great  deal  of 
promise,  and  would  probably  be  the  best 
long-term  way  to  improve  the  measure- 
ment of  both  the  absolute  and  relative 
incidence  of  police  homicide  across  states 
and  cities.” 


Vital  Statistics  and  Alternate  Data 
Mean  Annual  Rates  of  Homicide  by  Police  Officers 
Per  100,000  Population  in  25  Cities 


City 

1 Atlanta 

2 Detroit 

3 Birmingham 

4 Cleveland 

5 Washington,  D.C. 

6 St.  Louis 

7 Houston 

8 Jacksonville 

9 Chicago 

10  Kansas  City 

11  Dallas 

12  Baltimore 

13  Memphis 

14  New  York  City 

15  Denver 

16  Sacramento 

17  Los  Angeles 

18  Philadelphia 

19  Seattle 

20  Oakland 

21  Indianapolis 

22  Long  Beach 

23  San  Francisco 

24  Milwaukee 

25  Boston 
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Book  review: 

Freaking  out  for  truth,  justice 
the  FBI,  and  the  American  way 


Continued  from  Page  11 
LSD  freak  named  Karen.  His  task  was  to 
try  to  locate  the  fugitive  numbers  of  the 
radical  Weather  Underground  organization 
who  had  fled  north  after  taking  credit  for 
many  terrorist  bombings  in  the  United 
States  during  the  late  1960’s  and  early 
1970’s.  Payne  used  the  alias  “Bill  Lane” 
and  Karen  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  a dope  dealer  from  California  with  a 
warrant  out  on  him.  Although  the  fugitives 
had  fled  elsewhere  and  remained  unlo- 
catcd,  Payne  found  a lot  of  other  colorful 
characters  in  Canada  to  occupy  his  time. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  sent  to  Dallas  as  a regular 
field  agent. 

He  found  the  regular. FBI  routing, boring 
and  in  1976  he  resigned  to  live  in  western 


Colorado  and  write  about  his  experiences. 
PaVne  says  he  does  not  regret  his  FBI 
service.  “I  greatly  enjoyed  the  camaraderie 
of  the  field  agents  and,  of  course,  the  deep 
cover  assignment  was  a great  learning 
experience  for  me.  But  the  ‘waiting  for 
retirement’  attitude  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  agents  sort  of  turned  me  off.  While 
undercover  I had  learned  to  live  more  from 
day  to  day  and  think  more  about  the 
present." 

It  is  a sore  point  with  Payne  that 
advance  copies  of  his  book  have  some 
typographical  errors,  including  the  consis- 
tent misspelling  of  former  FBI  Director 
Clarence  Kelley’s  last  name  as  “Kelly." 

“That  is  something  that-  j\At  has  to  be 
rectified  in  later  copies,"  he  says. 

—Joseph  L.  Schott 


Gamblers,  wife  choppers,  killers 
provide  grist  for  the  movie  mill 


(Last  of  four  parts.) 

The  criminals  of  real  life  have  served 
Hollywood  well,  their  lives  lifted  by  script- 
writers with  the  deftness  of  a pickpocket 
working  a county  fair.  In  the  last  install- 
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ment  we  looked  at  the  gangsters,  from 
Luciano  to  Capone,  whose  notorious  ca- 
reers were  fictionalized  on  the  big  screen. 
But  all  types  of  criminals  and  crimes  have 
found  a niche  in  the  constantly  churning 
mills  of  film  writers.  In  one  of  the  biggest 
hits  of  this  decade,  "The  Sting,"  Paul  New- 
man and  Robert  Redford  recreated  the 
flamboyant  careers  of  the  Gondorff  Bro- 
thers. two  con  men  who  reaped  millions  in 
various  big  store  routines  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  One  of  the  mose  effective  and 
legendary  of  confidence  men,  Jefferson 
Randolph  "Soapy"  Smith,  the  virtual  ruler 
of  Skagway,  Alaska  during  the  Klondike 
gold  rush,  was  played  with  a vengeance  by 
John  Mclntire  in  “The  Far  Country.” 

Bossism  is  another  favorite  theme,  in 
filmdom,  with  one  of  the  most  devastating 
portrayals  being  the  career  of  Tom  “Boss" 
Pendergast,  whose  rule  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri politics  during  the  1920’s  and  30's 
was  absolute.  It  was  Pendergast  who  spon- 
sored a young  Harry  Truman  in  his  first  bid 
for  public  office.  Pendergast 's  astounding 
life  story  was  brought  to  the  screen  in 
1956  in  "Boss,"  with  John  Payne  in  the 
leading  role 

Of  all  the  underworld  bosses,  millionaire 
gambler  and  Manhattan  crime  sachem 
Arnold  Rothstein  was  a perennial  favorite 
for  a film  profile.  Edward  Arnold  played 
Rothstein  in  "Unholy  Alliance"  and  the 
gambler  was  also  shown  in  “Manhattan 
Melodrama,"  a 1934  gangster  epic  in  which 
Rothstein,  depicted  under  a fictional  name, 
is  gunned  down  by  Clark  Gable. 

Killers,  whether  with  clear  or  inexplic- 
able motives,  have  been  Hollywood’s  top 
selection  in  its  presentation  of  crime 
movies.  The  head  of  New  York’s  Murder, 
Inc.  Louis  "Lepke”  Buchalter,  was  por- 
trayed by  Everett  Sloan  as  simply  oozing 
evil  in  the  1951  production  of  "The  En- 
forcer." Humphrey  Bogan  played  the  up- 
right role  model  of  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E,  Dewey,  who  helped  to  break  up 
the  legion  of  killers-for  hire,  and  Ted 
DeCorsia  played  Abe  “Kid  Twist"  Reles. 

Other  notable  killers  from  real  life  who 
made  it  to  Hollywood  films  include: 

Hawley  Harvey  Crippen,  the  doctor  who 
chopped  up  his  wife  and  buried  her  in  the 
basement  of  his  home  outside  of  London 
in  1910.  The  only  identifiable  remains  of 
Mrs.  Crippen,  part  of  her  stomach  showing 
an  abdominal  scar,  were  exhibited  at  Crip- 
pen's  trial,  passed  from  one  queasy  juror  to 
another  on  a soup  plate.  Charles  Laughton 
played  the  cuckolded  Crippen  in  the  1944 


film,  “The  Suspect,’’  with  Stanley  Ridges 
portraying  Scotland  Yard’s  indomitable 
Chief  Inspector  Walter  Dew,  who  chased 
Crippen  across  the  Atlantic  on  an  ocean 
liner,  capturing  the  killer  when  he  landed 
in  Canada. 

Henry  Desire  Landru,  mass  murderer 
of  women,  and  the  one  and  only  “Blue- 
beard," was  found  guilty  of  killing,  dissect- 
ing, and  burning  at  least  ten  Parisian  fe- 
males from  1914  to  1919.  He  was  later 
portrayed  as  a philosophical  Bluebeard  by 
the  comic  genius  Charlie  Chaplin  in  "Mon- 
sieur Verdoux"  in  1947. 

Peter  Kurten,  who  murdered  at  least 
two  dozen  men,  women  and  children  in 
Germany  from  1913  to  1929  and  was  be- 
headed in  1931  — earning  him  the  nom  de 
guerre  “The  Monster  of  Dusseldorf”  — re- 
turned to  life  in  Fritz  Lang’s  chilling  1931 
German  production,  “M"  with  Peter  Lorre 
playing  the  child-molesting  Kurten.  Lang 
had  a penchant  for  taking  crime  stories 
directly  from  the  headlines  and  converting 
them  into  sensational  movies.  For  example, 
the  lynching  of  Thomas  Thurmond  and 
John  Holmes,  two  kidnapper/killers,  by 
15,000  irate  residents  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, in  193  3 was  used  by  Lang  in  his 
film  study  of  mob  violence,  “Fury,"  with 
Spencer  Tracy  as  the  victim  of  the  frenzied 
crowd  Lang  also  used  the  story  of  outlaws 
Bonnie  Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow,  with 
Sylvia  Sidney  and  Henry  Fonda  in  the  lead 
roles  for  his  1977  production  of  “You 
Only  Live  Once.” 

Charles  “Kid"  McCoy,  the  former  world 
welterweight  champion  who  senselessly 
murdered  his  sweetheart,  Mrs.  Albert  Mors, 
in  1924  in  Los  Angeles,  provided  the  basis 
for  John  Garfield's  memorable  perfor- 
mance in  the  1939  production,  "They 
Made  Me  A Criminal.” 

Erwin  Walker,  World  War  II  hero- 
turned-burglar  and  cop  killer  in  1946  in 
Los  Angeles,  became  the  film  menace  in 
"He  Walked  By  Night." 

Frank  Santana,  ruthless  and  deadly 
leader  of  a teenage  gang  in  New  York  un- 
doubtedly served  as  the  role  model  for  the 
movie  "The  Young  Savages.” 

Joe  Majczek,  imprisoned  for  ten  years  in 
Illinois  for  a murder  he  did  not  commit, 
was  released  as  a result  of  the  unflagging 
efforts  of  a dogged  newspaperman,  Jim 
McGuire  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  un- 
earthed evidence  that  set  him  free.  Majczek 
was  portrayed  in  1948  by  Richard  Conte, 
and  the  newsman  played  by  James  Stewart 
in  “Call  Northside  777." 

Hollywood,  then  has  kept  as  sharp  an 
eye  on  the  lives  of  criminals  as  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have.  Filmdom 's  mes- 
sage has  been  consistently  clear  that  crime 
doesn’t  pay,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  box 
office. 

(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syn- 
dicate, Suite  226,  2561  No  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.) 


BURDEN  S BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Shooting  guidelines  for  police 
targeted  for  1981  release 

To  shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  that  is  the  question. 

Hamlet  could  soliloquize  at  great  length  on  his  dilemma,  but  a police  officer 
must  make  up  his  mind  in  a split  second  when  he  faces  the  question  of  whether  to 
use  deadly  force.  Hanging  in  the  balance  arc  his  quarry’s  life,  perhaps  his  own  life 
and  career,  and  maybe  the  lives  of  others.  It's  got  to  be  the  toughest  question  a law 
enforcement  officer  ever  faces. 

In  bygone  years  the  old  British  common  law  doctrine  of  the  fleeing  felon 
served  to  protect  an  officer  who  shot  a suspect.  Critics  maintain  that  in  some  police 
departments  the  rule  is  still  “shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later."  But  increasingly 
that  rule  is  being  challenged,  particularly  by  minority  spokesmen  who  charge  that  a 
police  officer  is  much  faster  on  the  draw  when  a suspect  is  blackor  Hispanic. 

Many  departments  now  have  guidelines  for  the  use  of  deadly  force.  One  of  the 
most  stringent  is  that  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  NYCPD  officers  arc 
told  to  use  "all  rcrsonablc  means"  before  drawing  their  guns,  to  avoid  firing 
warning  shots,  and,  in  general,  to  avoid  shooting  from  a moving  vehicle  or  when 
“innocent  persons  may  be  endangered." 

"We’re  teaching  that  the  gun  is  designed  as  defensive  tool,"  said  Lt.  Frank  J 
McGhee  head  of  the  firearms  training  unit.  "It’s  an  instrument  to  defend  your  life 
with  or  another  innocent  person  — not  to  use  as  a crutch." 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  NYCPD  guidelines  seem  reasonable  enough.  But  many 
officers  believe  the  guidelines  amount  to  a policy  that  says  a policeman  should 
never  shoot  first.  As  one  cop  put  it,  “The  advantage  is  all  with  the  criminal.  You 
have  to  stand  there  and  be  shot  at  before  you  can  shoot  back." 

Other  departments,  such  as  Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  policy  statements 
prohibiting  the  use  of  guns  “unless  all  other  reasonable  alternatives  of  apprehension 
have  been  exhausted.”  The  question  in  the  average  officer’s  mind  is:  what  docs  “all 
reasonable  alternatives”  mean? 

In  September,  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP) 
defeated  a proposal  recommending  that  all  law  enforcement  agencies  severely  limit 
the  use  of  deadly  force.  The  resolution,  submitted  by  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE)  urged  all  departments  to  adopt 
policies  stating  that  "no  officer’s  weapon  be  discharged  except  in  the  defense  of 
life."  The  resolution  was  simply  too  restrictive  in  the  view  of  most  IACP  members. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  national  guidelines  on  the  use  of  deadly  force  will 
emerge  from  three  studies  recently  funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  the  funds  went  to  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  $361,000, 
the  National  Urban  League,  $299,955  , and  the  IACP,  $155,277. 

Thc'Z^lildrfrS^^^^^^^TT'  present  police  department  policies,  with 

in-depth  analysis  of  controls  in  four  cities  (which  have  not  yet  been  selected),  and 
case  studies  of  shooting  incidents  from  many  localities.  The  Urban  League  will 
focus  on'  deadly  force  from  the  minority  group  perspective  (and  by  sub-contract, 
the  National  Council  of  La  Rasa  will  concentrate  on  the  Hispanic  view).  The  IACP 
will  be  "looking  at  the  problem  from  the  police  department  perspective,"  an  LEAA 
spokesman  said.  The  whole  effort  will  be  coordinated  by  a joint  advisory  board 
with  members  from  all  three  groups. 

The  IACP  plans  to  get  its  data  from  the  police  departments  of  about  53  of 
the  largest  cities,  according  to  Larry  Goldman,  senior  staff  analyst.  “We’ll  obtain 
rules,  procedures  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  weapons  in  those  departments,  and 
well  be  looking  for  patterns  in  the  circumstances  when  shootings  occur  and  when 
they  don’t  occur,"  he  said.  “Then  we'll  do  in-depth  studies  of  four  or  five  cities, 
including  interviewing  officers,"  Goldman  explained.  "Probably  well  focus  on  a 
couple  of  cities  where  the  number  of  shooting  incidents  is  low  and  a couple  where 
it‘s  high." 

Larry  Goldman  pointed  that  there  arc  many  questions.  For  example,  what  ef- 
fect does  a police  department’s  training  program  and  supervision  of  police  have  on 
an  officer’s  eagerness  to  draw  his  gun?  What  about  his  educational  level?  The  length 
of  his  work  week?  The  number  of  years  he's  been  on  the  force?  And,  if  it's  found 
that  a city  with  a socio-economically  homogeneous  population  has  a very  low  rate 
of  police  shootings,  will  its  department’s  regulations  be  applicable  in  another  city 
with  a diverse  population  and  a history  of  racial  tension? 

These  and  scores  of  other  questions  will  be  under  the  IACP's  microscipc. 
guidelines  that  we  can  recommend  as  applicable  to  most  police  agencies."  Larry 
Goldman  said. 

The  LEAA  has  asked  all  three  groups  to  submit  their  recommendations,  and  if 
possible,  a joint  report  by  April  1981.  It  can’t  come  too  soon  for  the  police  officer 
who  is  facing  that  dreaded  question,  “To  shoot  or  not  to  shoot.” 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  bis  office  at  65 1 
Colonial  Blvd  , Washington  Township,  Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675 


Coming  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 


The  world  in  flames 


by  Jay  Robert  Nash 

...  a four-part  series  on  the  history  of  arson  and  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  crime.  This  first-of-its-kind  analysis 
of  America's  fastest  growing  offense  will  be  carried  in  the  next  four  issues  of  Law  Enforcement  News.  Don  t miss  it. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Chief  of  Police.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  is  seeking  a 
qualified  candidate  who  will  be  responsible  for  planning, 
organizing  and  supervising  all  of  the  city’s  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  chief  will  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  city  council  to  a three-year 
term,  subject  to  reappointment  by  a majority  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

Qualifications  include  a baccalaureate  degree  or  equiva- 
lent from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and  a mini- 
mum of  five  years  of  increasingly  responsible  experience 
in  law  enforcement.  Extensive  in-service  training  and 
education  in  law  enforcement  administration  and  police 
science  is  also  required.  Any  applicant  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor  or  who  has  been  suspended,  re- 
duced in  rank,  discharged  or  who  involuntarily  resigned 
from  a law  enforcement  agency  may  be  disqualified. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  and  be  able  to  meet  the  sworn 
officer  requirements  of  the  Minnesota  Peace  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  Board.  An  11-member  citizens 
advisory  committee  has  been  appointed  to  review  applica- 
tions and  select  30  candidates  to  take  a written  test.  The 
top  12  will  be  invited  to  Minneapolis  during  the  week  of 
January  7 to  participate  in  oral  examinations  and  inter- 
views. 

The  applicant  who  is  selected  will  command  a force  of 
about  750  sworn  officers  and  100  civilian  personnel,  po- 
licing a city  of  397,000.  Salary,  as  set  by  the  city  council, 
will  range  between  $40,000  and  $45,000.  A complete 
benefits  package  will  be  provided. 

To  apply,  send  a complete  resume  to:  Personnel  Deci- 
sions, Inc.,  2300  Foshay  Tower,  821  Marquette  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  NM  55402.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  5 00  P.M.  on  December  21,  1979. 

Assistant  or  Associate  Professor.  The  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  Department  of  Illinois  State  University  in  Nor- 
mal prefers  an  individual  with  a background  in  criminal 
justice  administration  and  organization  for 

The  department  has  a nine-member  f aetii lV' idlu  ^juii® 
majors.  A research  center  has  been  established  and  fund- 
ing efforts  are  underway.  A proposal  for  a master's  degree 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  state’s  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  position  requires  a Ph.D.,  teaching  experience  and 
demonstrated  research  abilities.  Experience  in  criminal 
justice  is  preferred  but  not  required,  however,  candidates 
must  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  graduate  faculty 
membership.  Salary  is  negotiable,  determined  by  creden- 
tials. 

Apply  by  February  1,  1980  by  sending  a resume,  trans- 
cript and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Steven  G.  Cox, 
Ph  D.,  Chairperson.  Search  Committee,  401  Schroeder 
Hall,  Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  IL  61761.  Tele- 
phone: (309)436-6849. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Criminal  Justice  Center  at 
Sam  Houston  State  University  in  Huntsville,  Texas  has 
two  tenure-track  and  one  temporary  faculty  openings  that 
will  be  available  next  summer. 

Applicants  must  have  a Ph  D.  or  other  terminal  degree 
and  be  capable  of  teaching  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  Candidates  with  expertise  in  criminology 
and  criminal  justice  with  broad  scholarly  interest  and  a 
commitment  to  teaching,  research  and  service  are  en- 
couraged to  apply.  Salary  and  rank  will  be  dependent 
upon  qualifications. 

Forward  vitae,  copies  of  publications  and  references 


to:  Jerry  L.  Dowling,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Commit- 
tee, Criminal  Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston  State  Universi- 
ty, Huntsville,  TX  77341. 

Police  Officers.  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a growing  sub- 
urb of  the  nation's  capital  with  a county  manager  form  of 
government  and  a current  population  of  600,000,  is  seek- 
ing applications  from  persons  interested  in  joining  the 
county  police  department’s  sworn  complement  of  702 
officers.  The  entry-level  post  require  applicants  with  a 
high  school  or  G.E.D.,  uncorrected  vision  of  at  least 
20/40,  weight  in  proportion  to  height,  age  21  to  31,  and 
excellent  character  and  mental  and  physical  health. 

Candidates  must  successfully  complete  a written  test, 
extensive  background  investigation,  physical  agility  test, 
medical  exam,  and  poligraph  exam.  No  closing  date  has 
been  set  for  applications,  and  testing  will  be  conducted 
every  90  days.  For  application  form  or  further  informa- 
tion, write:  Lt.  James  A.  Covel,  Commander,  Personnel 
Section,  Fairfax  County  Police  Department,  10600  Page 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA  22030. 

Assistant  Professor.  Washington  State  University  is  seeking 
an  individual  to  teach  management,  organization  and 
administrative  courses  in  its  criminal  justice  program  and 
to  engage  in  academic  research  activities.  The  position  also 
entails  student  advisory  responsibilities  and  supervision  of 
graduate  research. 

The  minimal  educational  requirement  for  the  position 
is  a Ph.D.  or  its  equivalent  in  the  discipline  of  criminal 
justice,  public  administration,  management,  organizational 
psychology  or  some  relevant  social  or  behavioral  science. 
Applicants  should  also  provide  evidence  of  successful 
teaching  experience  and/or  demonstrate  an  expressed 
interest  in  teaching  and  research  through  publications  in 
referred  journals.  Candidates  must  also  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  graduate  faculty.  Salary  will  be 
negotiable  depending  upon  qualifications  and  credentials. 

U.erested  applicants  should  submit  a letter  of 
^fc^pfication,  three  copies  of  their  curriculum  vita  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Johnson, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Van  Doren 
Hall  106,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  WA 
99164.  Filing  deadline  is  January  14,  1980. 

Instructor.  The  Police  Training  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  requires  a candidate  to  provide  instruction  in  a 
comprehensive  program  of  basic,  advanced,  specialized 
and  technical  law  enforcement  training.  Specific  areas  of 
instruction  will  include  breath-alcohol  testing,  crime 
prevention,  emergency  first-aid,  law  enforcement  driving, 
physical  skills  and  personal  defense,  and  police  firearms. 
The  instructor  will  also  be  exp?cted  to  teach  other  general 
law  enforcement  subjects. 

Applicants  should  possess  a bachelor’s  degree,  however, 
a master’s  degree  is  desired.  Eight  years  of  related  law 
enforcement  training  experience  is  also  required,  including 
five  years  of  active  police  experience.  Curriculum 
development  experience  and  research  ability  is  desired. 

The  position  will  be  offered  on  a year-to-year  contract 
basis  with  potential  for  tenure.  The  job  is  available 
immediately,  and  rank  and  salary  are  open,  to  be 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  by  February  15,  1980  to: 
Clifford  W.  Van  Meter,  Director,  Police  Training  Institute, 
Univeristy  of  Illinois,  725  South  Wright  Street,  Room 
341,  Champaign,  IL  61820.  Telephone:  (217)  333-2337. 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Public  Service 
at  Grand  Valley  State  Colleges  in  Michigan  may  have  two 
tenure-track  positions  to  begin  in  September  1980,  de- 
pending upon  budget  approval. 

The  first  post  requires  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or 
a related  field,  with  an  emphasis  on  corrections.  Spe- 
cialization in  management,  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment is  desired. 

Responsibilities  for  both  positions  include  teaching 
and  advising  at  the  baccalaureate  and  masters  level  in 
criminal  justice.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and 
depending  upon  qualifications. 

Send  application,  resume  and  credentials  to:  Dr.  Myron 
Mast,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Public  Service,  Grand 
Valley  State  Colleges,  Allendale,  MI  49401.  Application 
deadline  is  March  15,  1980. 

Highway  Patrol  Officer.  The  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol, 
headquartered  in  Cheyenne,  is  currently  accepting  applica- 
tions for  officer  positions.  Applicants  must  be  between  23 
and  38  years  old,  have  visual  acuity  of  at  least  20/40 
without  corrective  lenses,  and  possess  a high  school  diplo- 
ma or  G.E.D. 

Starting  salary  for  patrol  officers  is  $1179  to  $1580 
per  month  plus  $30  per  month  for  each  five  years  of 
longevity,  as  well  as  a 1.5  times  monthly  rate  for  emergen- 
cy overtime. 

Testing  will  begin  on  January  12,  1980  for  the  acade- 
my class  which  commences  on  April  7,  1980.  Applications 
may  be  hand-carried  to  test  site  or  completed  on  the  test 
date.  For  details,  write:  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol,  P.O. 
Box  1708,  Cheyenne.  WY  82002. 

Assistant/Associatc  Professor.  The  Criminal  Justice  Sci- 
ences Department  of  Illinois  State  University  is  seeking  an 
individual  to  teach  in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration and  organization  and  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a graduate  program. 

Qualifications  for  the  position,  which  is  tenure-tracked 
and  will  begin  next  fall,  include  a Ph.D.,  teaching  ex- 
perience and  demonstrated  research  abilities.  Candidates 
must  be  eligible  for  graduate  faculty  membership.  Experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  justice  field  is  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Salary  will  be  determined  by  credentials. 

The  department  has  a nine-member  faculty  and  300 
students.  A research  center  has  been  established  and  fund- 
ing efforts  are  underway.  A proposal  for  a master's  degree 
program  has  been  approved. 

To  apply,  send  a resume,  transcript  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Steven  G.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  401  Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  Telephone:  (309)  436-6849.  The  dead- 
line date  is  February  1,  1980. 


If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  offer  applies  to 
administrative  and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser 
vice  testing  date  periods  for  law  enforcement 
personnel,  and  notices  for  Federal  agents.  The 
position  announcements  should  include  a des- 
cription of  the  job,  the  needed  qualifications, 
and  filing  deadline.  Write:  Jobs,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  W.  56th  St.,  NY,  NY  10019. 


NEED  CREDIT? 


SEND  FOR  THE  CREDIT  GAME 


• Too  young  to  borrow? 

• New  m town/no  references? 

• Erase  bad  debt  records 

• Skip  bills  without  ruining  credit 

• Receive  loans  within  weeks  of  beginning  this  program 

• Information  on  updated  credit  laws  and  legislation 

• Your  rights  under  the  Federal  Credit  Acts 


SOLVE  ALL 
THESE 
CREDIT 
PROBLEMS 
with 

THE  CREDIT  GAME 


wall  street  publishing  co 


303  5TH  AVE 

SUITE  1306 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10016 


r 

i 


i 
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"Tired  of  being  without  credit,  or  up  to  your  neck  in 
'minimum  payments'?  With  this  book  you  will  learn  how 
to  make  the  $300  billion  credit  industry  jump  at  your 
command." 

ONLY” $5795 

(N  Y residents  add  8%  Sales  Tax) 

Enclosed  is  $_ for — Book* 

Name — 

Address  — . — : — — 

City  lj State  Zip  

Allow  3 weeks  for  delivery. 


January  13-16,  1980.  National  Training 
Conference  for  Crisis  Intervention:  Basic 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  by  the  South- 
western Academy  of  Crisis  Interveners  and 
the  University  of  Dallas.  Fee:  $300.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Sharon 

Levitton,  86-09  N.W.  Plaza  Drive,  Suite 
440-A.,  Dallas,  TX  75225.  Telephone: 
(214)  3634944. 

• • • 

January  14-18,  1980.  Instruction  and 
Program  Design  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee:  $75.  For  further 
information  contact.  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  806  W.  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond.  VA  23284. 

• • • 

January  14-25,  1980.  Crime  Scene 
Technicians  Course.  Presented  by  the  Flor- 
ida Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  at  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College.  Fee:  $150.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33733.  Telephone:  (813)  387-2761. 

• • • 

January  16-18,  1980.  Child  Abuse  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute, at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee: 
$135.  For  further  information  contact; 
Jim  Leiglar,  Program  Assistant,  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  Training  Programs, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Col- 
lege Park.  MD  20742.  Telephone  (301) 
454-5237. 

• • • 

January  21-24,  1980.  Private  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  Universi- 
ty’s Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee: 
$275.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Indiana  University,  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training,  Harrison  Building,  Suite  500 
143  West  Market  Street.  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204 

• • • 

January  21-25,  1980.  Developing  Ad- 
ministrative Staff  Skills  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  by  IACP’s  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Research.  For  additional 
details,  write  to:  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

January  21-February  1,  1980.  Current 

Problems  and  Concepts  in  Police  Admin- 

istration. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call:  Ms.  Joyce  Brown,  Admissions  Office, 
Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of  Justice 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6561. 

• • • 

January  24-25,  1980.  Accident  Investi- 
gation Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $90.  For  more  details,  see: 
January  16-18. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  Police  Civil  Liabil- 
ity and  the  Defense  of  Citizen  Misconduct 
Complaints  Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida,  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  501  Grandview 
Drive,  Suite  207,  South  San  Francisco,  CA 
94080. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  Seminar:  The  Use 
of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee: 
$225.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Registrar,  The  Traffic  Institute,  North- 
western University,  555  Clark  Street,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204 

• • • 

January  30-Fcbmary  1,  1980.  Cost- 


Effective  Management  for  Chiefs.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego  by  Harper  & Row  Media. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  White-Collar 

Crime  Course.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, by  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition: 
$350.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Theorem  Institute,  1782  Technology 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95110.  Telephone: 
(408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

February  1-3,  1980.  Seminar:  Hypnosis 
as  an  Investigative  Tool.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City  by  Massachusetts  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Academy,  Inc.  Fee:  $195.  For  further 
information,  contact:  K.  Peter  Kicn,  Mas- 
sachusetts Criminal  Justice  Academy,  P O 
Box  401,  Harvard,  MA  01451. 

• • • 

February  1-29,  1980.  Program  for  Man- 
agement, Command  and  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement  Management, 
at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Massachu- 
setts, Fee:  $725.  For  further  information, 
contact;  John  T.  Howland,  P.O.  Drawer  E, 
Babson  Park,  Massachusetts  02157.  Tele- 
phone: (617)  2374724. 

• • • 

February  4-6,  1980.  Workshop  in  Anti- 
social Behavior.  To  be  held  at  the  Urban 
Life  Center,  Georgia  State  University.  Fee: 
$50.  For  further  information,  contact:  G. 
LaMarr  Howard,  Social  Work,  College  of 
Urban  Life,  Georgia  State  University,  GA. 
Telephone:  (404)  658-3526. 

• • • 

February  4-6,  1980.  Police  Traffic  Ra- 
dar Course.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. Fee.  $250.  For  further  information, 
see:  January  28-30,  1980. 

• • • 

February  4-8,  1980.  Scheduling  Work 
Shifts  and  Days  Off  using  Microcomputers, 
Programmable  Calculators,  and  Manual 
Methods.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Public  Program  Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston, 
Suite  914,  St.  Louis,  MO  63105. 

• • • 

February  5-7,  1980.  Crime  Prevention 

Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & Row 
Media.  For  more  details,  consult:  January 
30-February  1. 

• • • 

February  6-8,  1980.  Fundamental 

Crime  Analysis  Course.  Presented  by  The- 
orem Institute.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  Tuition:  $350.  For  further  infor- 
mation, consult:  January  28-30. 

• • • 

February  7-8,  1980.  Techniques  in 
Conducting  Interviews.  Presented  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Fee:  $90.  For  further  in- 
formation, see:  January  16-18. 

• • • 

February  10-14,  1980.  Seventh  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 


tion, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
1432,  Chicago,  IL  60611 

• • • 

February  11-15,  1980.  Community 
Groups.  Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  details,  contact:  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  Shelby  Campus, 

Louisville,  KY.  40202.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6987. 

• • • 

February  11-22,  1980.  Basic  Traffic 
Accident  Investigation  Course.  To  be  held 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Presented  by 
the  Transportation  Safety  Training  Center, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Fee; 
$350.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  14-18. 

• • • 

February  12-14,  1980.  Theft  Investiga- 
tion Program.  Presented  by  Center  for  Cri- 
minal Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Law 
School.  Fee-.  $100.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland, 
OH  44106.  Telephone.  (216)  368-3308. 
• • • 

February  12-14,  1980.  Police  Marriage 
Problems  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Houston 
by  Harper  & Row  Media.  For  more  details, 
. consult-  JlJ  1 

• • • 

February  18-29,  1980.  Police  Per- 

sonnel Officer  Development  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $475.  For  more  details, 

consult:  January  28-30. 

• • • 

February  19-21,  1980.  Checks  and 

Frauds  Program.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School.  Fee:  S100.  For  more  details 
consult:  February  12-14. 

• • • 

February  25-28,  1980.  Security  Surveys 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Houston  by  Indiana 
University’s  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training.  Fee:  $275.  For  more  details,  see; 
January  21-24. 

• • • 

February  25-March  1,  1980.  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory,  Practice  and  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  more  details,  contact; 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 
Telephone:  (502)  5886987 
• • • 

February  25-29,  1980.  Police  Records 
and  Communications.  To  be  held  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more 
details,  see:  January  21-25. 

• • • 

February  27-29,  1980.  Annual  Southern 
Conference  on  Corrections.  To  be  held  at 
Tallahassee  Hilton  Hotel.  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida. Sponsored  by  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Criminology.  For  regis- 
tration information,  please  contact:  Ms. 
Maggie  Dunaway,  Center  for  Professional 
Development  and  Public  Service,  Hccht 
House  No.  318  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 

• • • 

February  25-March  7.  1980.  Cnrae  Pre- 

vention Technology  and  Programming.  Pre- 


sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  For  more  details,  consult:  Feb- 
ruary 11-15. 

• • • 

February  25-March  7.  1980.  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction  Seminar.  To  be  held 

in  Evanston,  Illinois,  by  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee.  $475  For  more  details,  consult  Jan- 
uary 28-30. 

• • • 

Fcbruury  29-March  2,  1980.  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Criminology.  To  be  held  at  the  Registry 
Hotel,  Newport  Beach,  California.  For 
more  information,  contact  Glen  Cour- 
moycr,  WSC,  Criminal  Justice  Program, 
San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego,  CA 
92182  Telephone:  (714)  2654224 

• # • 

March  34,  1980.  Contemporary  Law 
Enforcement  Problems  Institute.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation. 
For  more  information,  sec  February  13- 
15. 

• • • 

March  34,  1980.  Police  Discipline 

Workshop.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details,  sec. 
January  21-25. 

• • • 

March  3-7,  1980.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshops.  Presented  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held  in 
Oak  Brook,  Illinois.  For  additional  infor- 
mation, contact  Mr.  David  D.  Holtz, 

Corporate  Communications.  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company,  343  State  Street,  Rochester. 
N.Y. 14650. 

• • • 

March  3-7,  1980.  Managing  Corrections 
Personnel  Program.  Presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Program  at  Pcnn- 
fla  State  University.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  James  R.  Horner  or 
Edwin  J.  Donovan,  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice Program.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, S-203  Henderson  Human  Develop- 
ment Building,  University  Park.  PA  16802. 
Telephone  (814)  865-1452 


_ J 


March  10-12,  1980.  Managing  the  Secu- 
rity Function.  A program  presented  by  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Program,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  For  further 
information,  consult:  March  3-7. 

• • • 

March  10-12,  1980.  Managing  Stress 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C  . 
by  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition;  $350  For 
more  details,  sec:  January  28-30. 

• • • 

March  10-21,  1980.  Basic  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Investigation  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee:  S3 50.  For  further 
information,  sec:  January  14-18 
• • • 

March  11-13,  1980.  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School.  Fee:  S75.  For  more  details, 
consult;  February  12-14. 

• • • 

March  17-20,  1980.  Executive  Protec- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  Universi- 
ty's Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee 
S275.  For  further  information,  contact; 
January  21-24. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M-F  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Feb  4, 
1980.  For  Information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald.  (212)  267-3838,  17  Bat- 
tery PI..  New  York.  NY  10018. 
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People  & Places 


Parker  patrols  the  parks;  Osborn  over 
the  ocean;  Brooks  books  more  books 


The  U.S.  Park  Police  got  a new  com- 
mander earlier  this  month,  when  assistant 
chief  Parker  T.  Hill  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  660-membcr  force.  The  42-ycar-old 
lawman  is  the  second  black  to  head  the 
agency,  which  patrols  the  more  than 
50.000  acres  of  National  Park  Service 
lands,  monuments,  memorials  and  park- 
ways in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  An 
18-year  veteran  of  the  force,  Hill  succeeds 
Jerry  L.  Wells,  who  retired  in  September. 

• • • 

The  nation’s  first  endowed  chair  in  an 
academic  criminal  justice  program  has  been 
established  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
at  Sam  Houston  State  University  in  Hunts- 
ville, Texas.  Funded  by  a $500,000  award 
from  Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  the 
George  J.  Beto  Chair  of  Criminal  Justice 
will  allow  the  center  to  create  a series  of 
visiting  professorships  of  one  to  two  years 
duration.  Beto,  a former  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  has 
served  as  a Distinguished  Professor  in 
Criminal  Justice  at  Sam  Houston  State 
since  1972.  He  was  instrumental  in  creating 
the  university’s  criminal  justice  program 
and  he  played  a part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  school’s  Criminal  Justice  Center. 

• • • 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  recently 
announced  four  key  personnel  changes: 

William  J.  Wood  has  been  named  special 
agent  in  charge  of  ATF’s  Explosives  En- 
forcement Branch,  the  unit  that  overseas 

investigations  of  bombings,  exp!- ^ - 

thefts,  accidental  explosions,  and  major 
arson-related  explosives  violations.  A 

13-year  ATF  veteran,  Wood  has  served  as 
an  operations  officer  at  bureau  head- 
quarters since  1977. 

Tha  appointment  of  Donald  Rudolf,  43 
as  head  of  the  bureau’s  Procedures  Branch 
marks  the  highpoint  of  the  18-year  ATF 
veteran's  career,  which  included  stints  in 
New  Haven,  Boston  and  the  Planning  and 
Program  Development  Branch.  In  his  new 
post,  Rudolf  will  be  in  charge  of  preparing 
and  distributing  all  directives,  manuals, 
handbooks,  and  forms  used  by  the  criminal 
enforcement  field  offices. 

In  a third  appointment,  Chester  C. 
Bryant  was  named  head  of  the  Nashville 


District  Office  which  coordinates  ATF 
criminal  enforcement  activities  in 
Tennessee.  A special  agent  since  1965, 
Bryant  is  the  former  director  of  the 
bureau's  Organized  Crime  Branch.  _ 

The  final  transfer  involved  the 
appointment  of  Phillip  C.  McGuire,  41,  as 
chief  of  ATF’s  Investigation  Division.  The 
former  head  of  the  bureau’s  Firearms 
Enforcement  Branch,  McGuire  will  have 
“program  responsibility"  for  bureau  inves- 
tigations nationwide. 

• • • 

New  York  City’s  John  Jay  College  is 
continuing  its  faculty  exchange  program 
with  Great  Britain’s  Police  Staff  College  at 
Bramshill.  Superintendent  Robert  Bruce 
Osborn  of  the  West  Midlands  Police  is 
scheduled  to  teach  at  the  American  crimi- 
nal justice  college  during  the  spring  1980 
semester. 

• • • 

Pierce  Brooks  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire  as  chief  of  the  Eugene,  Oregon 
Police  Department  next  month,  but  he  said 
he  would  continue  his  career  as  a police 
consultant,  lecturer  and  author.  The 
31 -year  law  enforcement  veteran  plans  to 
write  a case  study  on  homicide  investiga- 
tion, a police  novel,  and  a diary-type 
volume  on  police  supervision  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  author  of  Officer  Down,  Code  3, 
Brooks  was  a consultant  on  the  “Dragnet" 
and  “Adam  12"  television  scries,  and  he 
has  written  scripts  for  several  television  and 
dr-mas, _ While  working  as  a 
homrnde "detective  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
played  a major  part  in  the  investigation  of 
“The  Onion  Field"  case. 

• • • 

William  D.  Parker,  the  director  of  the 
criminal  justice  program  at  Central  State 
University,  in  Edmond,  Oklahoma  last 
month  took  over  the  reins  of  the  South- 
west Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Edu- 
cators. As  president  of  the  six-state  organi- 
zation, Parker  becomes  a member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Academy  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Sciences  (ACJS). 

The  author  of  Critical  Issues  in  Crimin- 
al Justice,  Parker  joined  the  CSU  faculty  in 
1970  after  serving  as  a research  assistant 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 


Moving? 

Don't  forget  to  write 


Attach  your  mailing  label  from 
this  issue,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  and  return  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Subscription 
Department,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


New  products 
for  law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


BULLET  ALLOYS  - Police  shooters  who 
load  their  own  may  want  to  consider  a new 
line  of  precision-weight  casting  alloys  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  Oster  Group. 

Formulated  to  produce  uniform-weight 
projectiles  that  provide  a true  trajectory, 
Oster’s  On  Target  bullet-ready  alloys  are 
forged  from  pure,  virgin  metals  which  arc 
said  to  be  free  of  zinc,  iron,  aluminum,  and 
tramp  elements. 

Offered  in  eight  standard  varieties,  with 
custom  alloys  available  by  request,  the  bul- 
let medium  is  capable  of  casting  a product 
that  contains  no  voids,  less  porosity  and 
less  dross.  The  amount  of  mis-runs  and  re- 
jects is  also  reduced. 

Among  the  alloy  types  featured  in  the 
On  Target  line  are  Sidewinder  1-40,  con- 
sisting of  97.5  percent  lead  and  2.5  percent 
tin-.  Police  Special  1-20,  which  is  composed 
of  95.25  percent  lead  and  4.25  percent  tin, 
and  the  rifle  alloy  Sharpshooter  1-10-1, 
consisting  of  83.33  percent  lead,  8.33  per- 
cent tin  and  8.33  percent  antimony.  The 
three  varities  have  Brinnel  hardness  ratings 
of  6.9,  10.1  and  22.2,  respectively. 

For  literature  on  the  On  Target  line  and 
pricing  information,  contact:  The  Oster 
Group.  Jerry  Gonicberg,  50  Sims  Avenue, 
Providence,  RI  02909.  Telephone:  (401) 
421-3840. 

• • • 

TRANSCEIVER  - Fargo’s  N888  single 
sideband  transceiver  is  a two-channel 
walkie-talkie-  type  unit  that  provides  long 
distance  communications  in  areas  where 
direct  line^of-sight  equipment  becomes  in- 
operable. 

Designed  specifically  for  police,  securi- 
ty, border  patrol,  and  search  and  rescue 
operations,  the  device  is  rated  at  10-watts 
PEP  output  and  features  clarity  control, 
signal/noise  detecting  squelch  and  a re- 
chargeable battery  pack. 

The  unit’s  solid  state  electronics  are 
packaged  in  an  all-aluminum  case  with  a 
self-contained  speaker  microphone.  Three 
antenna  options  are  available,  including  a 


distance  illumination.  Nine  volts  of  power 
arc  said  to  provide  three  times  more  light 
than  a standard  two-cell  model. 

The  barrel  of  the  unit  houses  a 6-watt 
fluorescent  tube  which  is  activated  by  the 
unit's  selection  switch.  The  lantern  is  de- 
signed to  bathe  any  room  or  crime  scene 
with  cool,  dispersed  illumination. 

The  5-in-l  Trouble  Shooter  contains 
two  additional  lights  — an  amber/red  blink- 
ing source  which  flashes  a warning  when 


Name  . 
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collapsible  whip,  a long  wire  system,  and 
direct  connection  to  any  25-75  ohm  sys- 


tem. 

Weighing  in  at  3.3  pounds  with  bat- 
teries, the  10”X2"X4”  device  transmits 
and  receives  on  the  2-9  MHz  frequency 
range,  providing  up  to  33  hours  of  con- 
tinuous operation  on  a single  charge. 

For  more  information,  contact;  Fargo 
Company.  1162  Bryant  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94103.  Telephone:  (415) 

621-4471. 

• • • 

MUTI— PURPOSE  FLASHLIGHTS 
The  Brinkman  Corporation  has  announced 
the  availability  of  two  portable  lighting  de- 
vices that  combine  the  capabilities  of  a 
searchlight  with  those  of  a fluorescent  lan- 
tern. 

Known  as  the  Trouble  Shooter,  the 
2-in- 1 model  is  shaped  like  a standard  flash- 
light with  a spotlight  at  one  end  for  long- 


switched  on  and  a steady  red  emergency 
light  designed  to  attract  attention  in  emer- 
gency situations.  Both  warning  lamps  are 
housed  in  shatterproof,  diamond-etched 
lenses. 

A special  feature  on  the  5-in-l  model 
permits  the  user  to  simultaneously  operate 
the  amber-to-red  warning  flasher  while  uti- 
lizing the  flourescent  lantern.  The  dual 
selection  provides  a brightly  illuminated 
work  area  in  addition  to  warning  on- 
coming traffic  in  highway  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Both  models  have  high-impact  plastic 
cases  and  come  with  two-way  web  straps 
for  hand-held  or  over-the-shoulder  hands- 
free use.  Six  D-cell  batteries  arc  required  to 
power  either  unit. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 
The  Brinkman  Corporation,  4215  McEwen 
Road.  Dallas,  TX  75234.  Telephone:  (214) 
387-4939. 

• • • 

JUVENILE  RAPE  FILMS  - Produced  for 
presentation  to  junior  high  school  students, 
“Boys  Beware”  and  "Girls  Beware"  exam- 
ine the  problem  of  sexual  attacks  on 
juveniles.  “Boys  Beware”  emphasizes  that 
boys  as  well  as  girls  could  be  the  target  of 
child  molesters.  Three  dramatized  vignettes 
show  typical  approaches  used  by  would-be 
attackers  and  point  out  the  molester  is 
often  someone  known  and  trusted  by  the 
victim. 

“Girls  Beware"  is  designed  to  help  girls 
develop  ahd  awareness  that  sexual  attacks 
exist  by  showing  typical  situations  that 
lead  to  danger  and  how  to  steer  clear  of 

them.  , 

Both  films  are  revised  editions  of  earlier 
presentations,  containing  all  new  color 
footage.  The  16mm  presentations  arc  avail- 
able for  sale  or  rent. 

More  details  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Davis  Communications  Media.  626  Justin 
Avenue,  Glendale,  CA  91201. 


